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There are impossibilities. in this world even to a 
man of determined will ; ‘as, also, there are possibili- 
ties to a man who does not expect to carry his point. 
But, as a rule, the man who says, in advance, of any 
difficult task, “ It can’t be done,” fails in the effort 
to do that thing, even when he tries to do it; while, 
on the other hand, the man who says of the seem- 
ingly impossible, “ It shall be done,” is likely to make 
his word good. A purpose of achievement is in itself 
an achievement, #nd an expectation of failure is a 
failure from the start. 


Not the means that we have at our disposal, but the 
use we make of them, is the measure of our practical 
power in the direction of those means. One man will 
do more good work with a jack-knife than another will 
with a costly and complete set of tools. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has harnessed-lightning 
at its disposal; but it is not always able or willing to 
send a message a hundred miles distant, as speedily 
as the average grocer’s delivery-team ‘could be trotted 
With that message. The man who does good work 


the man who does poor work with a good agency 
ought to be ashamed of himself. Here is a thought 
for the man who has most advantages, and for the 
man who has least. 


A man must be himself in order to do his best work 
in the world. He can never be a success through 
trying to be just like somebody else. But in being 
himself, a man must see to it that he does not give 
chief prominence to the one side of his nature that is 
constantly bringing him into trouble, that stands as 
a hindrance to his progress in the world, and that 
every intelligent friend of his tells him, or would tell 
him, he ought to keep in the background. Being 
one’s self does not involve a refusal to heed the 
counsel and criticism of one’s friends. Yet,there are 
men whose great lack in life has been their unwil- 
lingness to check the one glaring fault in their char- 
acters that has been pointed out to them hundreds of 
times over by those whose opinions were obviously 
worth heeding; and the refusal of these men to ac- 
cept wise counsel has been on the one plea that they 
must be themselves in the world. It would seem as 
if any man ought to know better than to suppose 
that, in order to be himself, he must religiously cling 
to all his faults and follies. 


Reputation is the outer garment of character. 
Reputation often conceals the character; yet, sooner 
or later, the character’s form will show itself in or 
‘through the garment which it wears. An old Eng- 
lish ballad tells of a magic garment brought to King 
Arthur’s court, which could be worn only by a person 
of right and honorable life. From contact with any 
other wearer the sensitive fabric shrunk away, refus- 
ing to do its office of covering the person. Not un- 
profitably might we fancy ourselves subjected to 
similar ordeals. What if the truth of our language 
could be tested, so that words insincerely written by us 
should vanish from the page; or if our voice, in its 
too much protesting, were to become inaudible? 
Would not the confusion of King Arthur’s circle be 
repeated in the society of to-day? Such liability to 
public conviction would render many a person more 
heedful of thought and word than he now supposes 
himself to be; yet, even as things are, disclosures 
like these are constantly being made. A kindly 
seeming note shows itself void of the spirit it pro- 
fesses, the assurance of the lips is denied by an 
inflection of the voice, and the tenor of the inner 
life is by manifold signs laid open to the keen ob- 
server. There is no lack of tests whereby our real 
character is revealed to others, though we may be all 
unconscious when or how the revelation is effected. 
And so it is that gradually our reputation is adapt- 
ing its form to the character beneath it. 


One who is trying to lead a Christian life is pretty 
sure to be subjected to a cross-fire of criticism both 
from the world and from his fellow-Christians. But 
he is found fault with, not so much for his ruling out 
of his own practice certain doings which many Chris- 
tians indulge in, as for his declaring against some 
of his old evils while he continues to practice others. 
It is complained, for instance, that he will not read 
novels or take a pleasure ride on Sunday, although 





With a poor agency, deserves added credit for it; but 


papers and receive ice-cream from the confectioner 
for dinner. He is strict in his observance of daily 
family worship, and yet he sometimes makes an 
exhibit of ugly disposition at that very service. He 
is lax here and strict there. If he is so conscientious” 
in this, why is he not more conscientious in that?’ 
But is it against one’s good efforts that all his deeds 
are not so good? Would his bad deeds be made 
better by making all his deeds as bad as they are?’ 
“No,” it is answered by his censors; “ but it doesn’t 
look well to see a man so straight-laced in some 
things and so easy-going in others.” It is true that 
no man’s laxity of principles or questionable morals’ 
can look well—no matter who he is, or what he pro- 
fesses to be. But it is equally true that his wrong- 
doing does not make his right-doing wrong, any more 
than his right-doing makes his wrong-doing right. It 
is to the credit of any one that he has drawn a line, 
upon principle, somewhere through his moral life. 


- Even if that line seems to others arbitrary and un- 


reasonable, there is great gain in it to him who upon 
some foundation of principle has drawn it at the cost 
of conscious effort in the direction of right, and pos 
sibly at a greater or less sacrifice of immediate per- 
sonal popularity. 





CULTIVATING A CHILD’S TASTE IN 
READING. 


“Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body,” says Addison. “As by the one, health is pre- 
served, strengthened, and invigorated; by the other, 
virtue (which is the health of the mind) is kept alive, 
cherished, and confirmed.” And Dr. Johnson adds, 
“The foundation of knowledge must be laid by 
reading.” 

But there is reading and reading; there is reading 
that debilitates and-debases the mind; as there is 
reading that strengthens and invigorates it. There is 
reading that forms the basis of knowledge, and théfe 
is reading that lessens the reader’s desire for knowl- 
edge. The habit of reading is formed in childhood ; 
and a child’s taste in reading is formed in the right 
direction or in the wrong one while he is under the 
influence of his parents; and they are directly respon- 
sible for the shaping and cultivating of that taste. 

A child ought to read books that are helpful to 
his growth in character and in knowledge; and a 
child ought to love to read these books. A child 
will love to read such books as his parents train, or 
permit, him to find pleasure in reading. It is the 
parent who settles this question—by action or by in- 
action. It is the child who reaps the consequences 
of his parents’ fidelity or lack in this sphere. 

Of course, it is not to be understood that a child is 
to read, and to love to read, only those books which 
add to his stock of knowledge, or which immediately 
tend to the improvement of his morals; for there is 
as legitimate a place for amusement, and for the 
lighter play of imagination, in a child’s reading, as 
there is for recreation and laughter in the sphere of 
his physical training. As one of the fathers of Eng- 
lish poetry has told us, 

“ Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use ;” 
and that reading which conduces merely to “ delight” 





he will read the secular columns of the religious 





for the time being, has its essential part in the forma- 
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tion of a character that includes wisdom and piety 
and useful knowledge. But it is to be understood 
that no child should be left to read only those books 
to which his untutored tastes naturally incline him ; 
nor should he be made to read other books simply 
as a dry task. His taste for instructive books as 
well as for amusing ones should be so cultivated by 
the judicious and persistent endeavors of his parents, 
that he will find enjoyment in the one class as truly 
as in the other. 

“Nonsense songs” and the rhymes of “ Mother 
Goose ” are not to be undervalued, in their place, as 
a means of amusement and of attraction in the direc- 
‘tion of a child’s earliest reading. Their mission in 
‘this realm is as real as that of the toy rattle in the 
education of a child’s ear, or the dancing-jack in the 
training of his eye. But these helps to amusement 
are to be looked upon only as aids toward something 
better; not as in themselves sufficient to an end. 
So, also, it is with the better class of fairy tales. 
They meet a want in a child’s mind in the develop- 
ing and exercise of his imagination; and he who has 
never read them will inevitably lack something of 
that incitement and enjoyment in the realm of fancy 
which they supply so liberally. But it is only a 
beginning of good work in the sphere of a child’s 
reading, when he has found that there is amusement 
there, together with food for his imagination and 
fancy. And it is for the parent to see that the work 
thus begun does not stop at its beginning. 

There is a place for fiction in the matter of a child’s 
Yeading. Good impressions can be made on a child’s 
‘mind, and his feelings can be swayed in the direction 
of the right, by means of a story that is fictitious 
without being false. And thus it is that the average 
Sunday-school library book has its mission in the 
work of child-training. But fiction ought not to be 
the chief factor in any child’s reading; nor can influ- 
ence and impressions take the place of instruction 
and information in the proper filling of his mind’s 
}ieasure-chambers. Even if a child were to read 
only the best religious “ story-books ” which the 
world’s. literature proffers to him, this reading by 
itself would not tend to the development of his high- 
est mental faculties, or to the fostering of his truest 
manhood. Unless he reads also that which adds to 
his stock of knowledge, and which gives him a fresh 
interest in the events and personages of the world’s 
distory, a child cannot obey the Divine injunction to 
grow in knowledge as well as in grace, and he will be 
the loser by his lack. 

That a child is inclined by nature to prefer an 
amusing or an exciting story-book to a book of 
straightforward fact, everybody knows. But that 
is no reason why a child should follow its own 

unguided tastes in the matter of reading, any more 
than he should be permitted to indulge at all times 
his preference, in the realm of appetite, for sweet 
wakes instead of bread and butter, or for candies 
rather than meat and potatoes. “A child left to 
himself causeth shame to his mother,”—and dishonor 
to himself, in one sphere of action as in another; 
and unless a parent cultivates a taste for right read- 
ing of every sort on a child’s part, that child can 
never be at his best in the world, nor can his parents 
have such delight in his attainments as otherwise they 
might: have. 
~ A wise parent can train his children to an interest 
in any book in which they ought to be interested. 
He can cultivate in their minds such a taste for 
books of history, of biography, of travel, of popular 
science, and of other useful knowledge, that they will 
find in these books a higher and more satisfying 
pleasure than is found by their companions in the 
exciting or delusive narrations of fiction and fancy. 


Tilustrations of this possibility are to be seen on every | 


side. There are boys and girls of ten and twelve 
years of age whose chief delight in reading is in the 
realm of instructive fact, and who count it beneath 
them to take time for the reading of fictitious story- 
books—religious or sensational. And if more parents 


training, there would be more children with this 
elevated taste in their reading. 

It is, however, by no means an easy matter, even 
nih it be a simple one, for a parent to cultivate 
wisely the taste of his children in their reading. He 
must, to begin with, recognize the importance and 
magnitude of his work so far, and must give himself to 
it from the earlier years of his children until they are 
well established in the good habits he has aided them to 
form. He must know what books his children ought 
to read, and what books ought to be kept away from 
them. Then he must set himself to make the good 
books attractive to his children, while he resolutely 
shuts from them those books which are pernicious. 
All this takes time, and thought, and patience, and 
determination ; but it is work that is remunerative 
beyond its extremest cost. 

The exclusion of that which is evil is peculiarly 
important in this realm of effort ; for if a child has 
once gained a love of the exciting incidents of the 
book of sensational fiction, it is doubly difficult to 
win him to a love of narrations of sober and instruc- 
tive fact. Hence every parent should see to it that 
his child is permitted no indulgence in the reading 
of high-colored and over-wrought works of fiction 
presented in the guise of truth—with or without a 
moral; whether they come in books from a néighbor’s 
house, or as a Christmas or birthday gift from a rela- 
tive, or are brought from the Sunday-school library. 
Fairy talgs are well enough in their time and way, 


reading. Fiction has its place in a child’s reading, 
within due bounds of measure and quality. But 
neither fancy nor fiction is to be tolerated in a child’s 
reading in such a form as to excite the mind, or to 
vitiate the taste of the child. And for the limitation 
of such reading by a child, the child’s parent must 
hold himself always responsible: 

Keeping bad books away from a child is, however, 
only oné part of the work to be done in the effort at 
cultivating a child’s taste in reading. .A child must 
be led to have an intelligent interest in books that 
are likely to be helpful to him; and this task calls 
for skill and tact, as well as patience and persistency, 
on the parent’s part. Good books must be looked up 
by the parent, and when they are put into the child’s 
hand it must be with such words of commendation 
and explanation as to awaken in the child’s mind a 
desire to become possessed of their contents,. The 
sex and age and characteristics and tendencies of the 
child, as well as the circumstances .and associations 
of the hour, must all be borne in mind in the choice 
and presentation of the book or books fora child’s 
reading ; and a due regard to these incidents will have 
its effect on the mind of the child under training. 

For example, when the Fourth of July is at hand, 
or is in some way brought into notice, then is a good 
time to tell a child. briefly about the war of the 
American Revolution, and to give him a book about 
the Boys of ’Seventy-six. When his attention is called 
to a picture of the Tower of London, he is in a good 
mood to read some of the more impressive stories of 
English history. If he is at the seashore, or among the 
mountains, on a visit, he can be shown some object of 
nature,—a shell or a crab, a rock or a tree,—as a means 
of interesting him in a little book about this or that 
phase of natural history or of woodcraft. A question 
of his about Jerusalem, or Athens, or Rome, may be 
improved to his advantage by pointing him to the 
narrative of the Children’s Crusade, or to some of the 
collections of classic stories in guise for children. 
The every-day mentions of men aud things may, any 
of them, in their order, be turned to good account 
as a help in cultivating a taste in reading, by a parent 
who is always on the watch in this direction. Read- 
ing with the child, and questioning the child concern- 
ing his reading, will intensify the child’s interest in 
his reading, and will promote his enjoyment in that 
direction. 

And so it is that a child’s taste in reading will be 
cultivated steadily and effectively by any parent who 





were wise and faithful in this department of child. 





if they are read as fairy tales, and are worth the |. 
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able to do it wisely. It is a work that can be done. 
It is a work that ought to be done. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Every word has more than one meaning. Unless We 

bear this constantly in mind, we can neither use |; anguage 

effectively nor eomprehead its use by others. Many a 

word has two opposite meanings, and in order to know 

what is meant by the word in any given ease, we must 

judge by the context as to the sense in which it is there 

employed. A New Hampshire reader needs a reminder 

of this truth when she writes to say: 

I do not understand what you mean by saying, “ There is no 
greater cost in tie universe than the cost of a finished char. 
acter.” I did not know any character was ever “ finished” jp 
this life. 

The word “finished” means “ polished” or “higlily 
wrought” as well as *‘ ended.” When we speak of the fine 
“finish ” of a piece of new cloth, we do not mean thatthe 
cloth has come to its end, but that it isin best shape for the 
beginning of its best use. A finished piece of work is a 
piece of work that is just ready for its proper service in 
the world; and a “ finished character,” like a “ finished 
education,” is that which is so far fitted to begin a new 
stage of never-completed progress: The “ finished char- 
acter” reférred to in the case in question is “ a character 
of strength and beauty, of heroic courage and of subline 
endurance,” “a life of holiness and of radiating sweet- 
ness and purity’; ” a character which comes of enduring 
to the end—which is not the end. Such a character, 
while “ finished ” in this life, will—thank God !—never 
be “ finished” through all eternity. 


There aré a great many sayings in the Bible which are 

not true, and which are not put there as truth. The 

record of them ‘is trué, but the record shows that they 

are not spoken by those whose word is entitled to be 

taken without question. Peculiarly is this the case in 

the Book of Job, where the sayings of Satan and Eliphaz 
and Bildad and Zophar, and others, are given in their 
order, and yet are rebuked as untrue by God himself. 
Yet detached texts from the Book of Job are often cited 
as if they must be in themselves the utterances of inspira- 
tion. “ All that a man hath will he give for his life,” 
‘said ‘éne Chtistian Worker in conversation with another, 

“What makes you think so?” asked the other. “ Be- 
cause the Bible says so,” was the answer. ‘“ But who 
was the speaker of those words in the Bible story?” 
asked their challenger. ‘“ Well, I don’t remember just 
who it was,” said their quoter. “ Well, I remember who 
it was,” replied the other. ‘It was the Devil, and he 
lied when he used these words; and the whole Book of 
Job is written to prove that he lied; but here you are 
quoting his lie as if it were God’s truth. ” . This illus- 

trates the danger of taking detached texts from the Bible 
record as if. they were all alike valuable in the presentation 
of important truthy A Louisiana Bible student seems to 
be puzzled over a point of this sort, when he writes: 

May I ask an explanation from you of Job 9: 24,—“ The 
earth is given into the hand of the wicked ” ? 

Those words were spoken by Job while he sat in an 
ash-heap, his body covered with boils, scraping himself 
with some of his broken dric-d-brac, and trying to be 
patient under the twaddle of the society callers who were 
pestering him with their pet philosophies in explanation 
of his personal troubles. They show how things looked 
to Job, in the light on the subject which was his in that 
day. Job thought that things were not going right in 
this world just then. He felt somewhat as David felt 
when he, said in his haste that “all men are liars.” 
Both Job and David had some reason for their opinions ; 
but in neither case did the speaker utter a truth that is 
to be accepted by us aa of universal application, 


A proof that this department of Notes on Open Letters 
is of widespread interest to readers of*The Sunday School 
Times, is found in the fact that almost any theme of 
discussion started by one’ ofits contributors is sure to 
be commented on by an indefinite number of readers. 
In fact, it would seem that every such theme is in itself 
sufficient to occupy the attention of readers generally, 
for months together. The only way, therefore, of gain- 
ing space for a fresh theme, is by dropping the old one 
while it is still a center of active interest. Just now, 
for. example, communications on gratitude as a source of 
love, and on the unjustifiableness of lying, are so numerous 
as to supply material for this department for weeks to 
come, if they were given a place in its columns, But 
other matters press for attention, and it is time for a 
change of topic, That the discussions which are here 
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terested readers, is indicated in many a letter to the 
Editor, in the kindly tone of the following, from a 
Methodist clergyman of Pennsylvania: 


For a number of years I have been a delighted and enthusi- 
astic reader of your paper, profiting by what I have found in 
every department, and almost every page. But I feel that my 
greatest debt is to the editorial columns, which have helped 
me more than I can expressin words. To cite a single instance : 
Your views on direct contributing to the support of God’s 
cause, as presented in your paper from time to time, led me to 
carefully study the subject in the light of Scripture and com- 
mon sense, With the result that I was brought to see the more 
excellent way; and I have forsome years, both in my personal 
practice and in my public teaching, followed what I now believe 
to be the scriptural method. And I have had the happiness 
of seeing one pastoral charge which I formerly served, where 
the custom once obtained of having about one “ entertainment” 
a month on an average, entirely converted from the error of its 
ways, so that it is unlikely that while the present leaders of 
that church live and retain their influence, there will be a 
return to the former evil ways, I mention this fact, not in self- 
praise, but, if possible, to encourage you, and strengthen your 
hands, through the knowledge of what you have, in the Lord, 
unconsciously wrought by your editorials. If, like other of the 
Lord’s workmen, you are ever tempted to despondency, it may 
perhaps help you to reflect that there are many who, like 
myself, are being helped times without number by touching 
elbows with you as we stand in the ranks of God’s numberless 
host. May God bless you, and make you a thousand times 
more useful and helpful in the future than you have been in 
the past! 


Well-doing is sure of a reward. It is so in this world 
as well as in the next. A reward of well-doing that is 
never lacking is found in the very fact of well-doing. 
Even if no other reward comes to a man for his cleanli- 
ness, or his virtue, or his fidelity to the right, he has a 
reward in the fact that he is cleanly and virtuous and 
faithful; and ¢hat reward is in itself worth all the effort 
it has cost any man to do right and to be true. As it is 
in one’s individual life, so it is in every sphere of Chris- 
tian activity ; a sufficient reward of doing duty is the 
fact of duty-doing. A Sunday-school superintendent from 
Maryland wants to know if this principle is not applicable 
to Sunday-school attendance and Bible study. He says: 


Being in a position of influence, and feeling responsible for 
the continuance of the custom of giving rewards, which are 
open to all, and may each one be received by any and all the 
members of the school (being offered for the doing of definite 
and specific acts, or the recital of specified amounts of Scrip- 
ture, ete.), I would ask your opinion, looking to the gettlement 
of the question whether or not the giving of such rewards (not 
prizes) is right, or, to say the least, is advisable or morally ex- 
pedient, under the average circumstances. Should not scholars 
be directly trained to the ideal truth, and pointed at once to the 
true end, namely, that the well-doing of anything is its own 
reward ; that the doing of duty in the study of God’s word, in 
the attendance on the services of his house, and in the bringing 
of others to learn of Jesus, are such tasks, or duties, as should 
be made, and as will become, pleasures; that to know the 
Scriptures is a necessity to true happiness, an@even if we have 
done our duty in these and in all other respects; we are still 
unprofitable servants, etc.? Ought we to seem to hide these 
truths by giving tangible rewards, no matter how appropri- 
ately selected, which may in themselves become the sole objects 
to the scholar, thereby tending to obscure the real truths, and 
to draw to the substitute the scholar’s mind and effort, instead 
of to the truths; that God’s word stored in the heart, the 
attendance on his worship, aud the bringing of others thereto, 
are the direct and in themselves the ultimate ends or rewards 
to be attained? Do not the facts, that many are by God’s 
providence deterred from receiving rewards for attendance, 
that many through circumstances (the lack of acquaintance or 
the want of the faculty of inducing others to come to school with 
them) are debarred from the rewards for bringing in a certain 
number of new scholars, or that many through lack of gifts of 
mind or from over-sensitiveness are incapable of obtaining 
rewards for the study and'recital of portions of Scripture, etc., 
make it an unwise, unfair, short-sighted, misleading, or detri- 
mental, if not absolutely a wrong, policy to offer rewards to 
the school which some of necessity cannot obtain ? 


It is true that it is far better to conduct a Sunday- 
school on the principle that a share in its exercises is a 
privilege, and that service for it is an enjoyment, than 
it is to give color to the idea that fidelity and activity in 
connection with it are to be paid for in cash—or its 
equivalent. In many of the best conducted Sunday- 
schools—church and mission schools—no rewards are 
offered to the scholars beyond the reward which well- 
doing brings to every well-doer. It would be better for 
all concerned if this were the universal practice. Yet, 
on the other hand, because of the hardness of the heart 
of the average worker it is hardly to be expected that 
all will take this view of the truth at the present time. 
Hence it should be borne in mind by all that prizes are 
not admissible in the Sunday-school, and that rewards 
are to be given only in those Sunday-schools which are 


TRAGI-COMEDY. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON, PH.D. 


I sit a mute spectator in the pit, 
And watch the Tragi-Comedy of Life: 
The buffoon’s laughter, and the flash of wit, 
The love that leavens, and the assassin’s knife, 


And just because an act is yet to come, 
(The fifth, that evens all, and dries our tears,) 
My foolish thoughts are dark and troublesome, 
And over-sad the tangled plot appears. 


But if I still remain, as others do, 

Trusting the playwright, sitting with my friends, 
Methinks the story will prove sweet and true, 

And I shall read its meaning as it ends, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





a 
THE GOLDEN AGE FOR ISLAM. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


To some observers it does not seem as if the American 
Christians, who are usually alert to see the signs of the 
times, had yet laid hold of Eg¥pt as it deserves, or bent 
their energies to the conquering unto God of this most 
important field. It has lately been publicly said by 
Dr. John C. Lansing of New Brunswick, that “the con- 
verts from Islam to Christianity number less than two 
hundred.” And he insists that God’s people are bound 
to admit that the power of the gospel is really inadequate 
to cope with the power of Mohammedanism, or that the 
methods of evangelical work among Moslems are seriously 
at fault, or else confess sorrowfully and sadly that the 
followers of Islam are-neglected now. 
Now it comes out in the annual report of the United 
Presbyterian Church of our own land, made this year to 
their General Assembly, thatthe whole valley of the Nileis 
practically surrendered to this active body of Christians; 
and they are justly elated at being able to publish that 
they have established a hundred preaching-stations in 
Egypt, with more than twenty-five hundred communi- 
cants under their care. 
It is evident, of course, that these converts are largely 
out of other sects, rather than the Mohammedan, pro- 
vided the former figures of estimate are accepted as ex- 
actly accurate. The main reliance of these Christian 
laborers has been the schools which they early established. 
It will be remembered that the marriage of an Indian 
magnate (of whose later history the less said the better), 
Dhuleep Singh, to one of the converts in the school at 
Cairo, drew much attention to the mission all over the 
world. The prince deemed his estimable bride worth 
money as well as love, and for some time he was a 
munificent patron, helping on the good work by his 
influence as well as by his annual visits. } 
Announcement has lately been made of the death of 
Miss Mary Whately, whose school was so long known 
to all English-speaking people coming through Cairo. 
This devoted woman gave herself to the instruction of 
heathen girls for almost thirty years. Later in her history, 
as the wonderful work she did attracted sympathy, boys 
were welcomedalso, anda medical mission wasadded. She 
was a very remarkable woman. Socially in the heart of 
a splendid intellectual circle which used to gather in the 
archbishop’s palace in Dublin, when Thomas Arnold 
brought light and sweetness into it, and Matthew Arnold 
came with the vision of that fame he was to win even 
then upon him in, his youth, she gave up everything, 
devoting all her private means to this one end, living 
her life out to its close among the Copts and Egyptians 
and Mohammedans, speaking Arabic like a native, 
making herself, welcome in the harems, till a great day 
came when she received, not only the toleration of the 
pashas, but even a subsidy in money from the govern- 
ment whose confidence, unsolicited, had silently been 
won to her, Christian as she was. So, as the years 
passed, she toiled on. The school now contains about 
four hundred boys and two hundred and fifty girls. Her 
sister becomes her appropriate and able successor. Thus 
the devoted woman died calmly in her own institution, 
asking only that a grave might be given for her in Cairo. 
The last words of Mohammed have been preserved by 
his followers, and are said to have been these: “The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Christians! Let God’s anger 
be kindled against those who turn the tombs of their 
prophets into places of worship! Let Islam alone reign 
in Arabia! Gabriel, come close to me! Lord, grant 
me pardon and paradise !” 
I do not pretend to say that the Mohammedan sect is 
what is positively intended by the “false prophet” men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse as the companion of “the 





not so good as they ought to be 


lake of fire and brimstone when he is cast down where 

all three are to be “tormented day and night for ever 

and ever.” It is not safe for any interpreter to assert 

just who are meant in particular by such names and 

titles as these. But Mohammed had by choice one 

formula for his own, and this is now more used than 

any other throughout the whole region where his religion 

still holds its place: “The Lord is one God, and Mo- 

hammed is his prophet!” I am certain the Lord had 

more than one prophet; and Mohammed was no prophet 

of his at all, but a false prophet at the best. I have my 

serious doubts that any man who dies praying that Jews 

and Christians be destroyed, shall be saved in Paradise. 

And } believe that Islam will not long reign alone in 

Arabia. And the one reason I offer is found in the fact 
of these Christian schools, established in Egypt and in 

Syria by the missionaries of Jesus Christ. 

The institution for girls in Beyroot is similar in work 
and purpose to all such Protestant schools in the Orient, 

Some years have passed since I visited it. The girls 
have had time to grow, mature, make their mark, and 
use their influence. There can be no mistaking of the 
results. These pupils have done honor to their training. 
Some of them I learned somewhat pleasantly to know. 
Their subsequent histories have been interesting to me. 
I have asked since about Rufka Gregory, Luciya Shek- 
kur, and Raheel, as well as Miriam the Aleppine. It 
looks like a miracle when one sees this low, desolate life 
coming up through the night into the light, Likenesses 
have been taken over there. On the whole, these photo- 
graphed groups of Christian families are the most affect- 
ing pictures the sun ever traced. The sweet, fresh life 
of parents and children together; the unmistakable honor 
and reverence for the mother and daughters which the 
father and brothers cherish; the uncringing, frank face 
of the small girl, nowise humiliated because she must 
grow up and take her chance as a woman,—these tell 
their own tale across the world. 

One of the sprightliest of our modern tourists writes 
thus: “ Despite all said about the degradation of Eastern 
women, they wear an expression of serenity as though 
living in a measureless content. Theirs is not the radiant 
loveliness of the vivacious races, but their rare smiles 
have a magic influence beaming through their white 
veils, and the indolent lifting of the eyelids has a fine 
charm for lovers of the beautiful.” And another quotes 
the lines of Thackeray, only calling specific attention to 
the fact that almost all of the Copts are Christians: 


“He can’t but smile who traces the smiles on those brown faces, 
And the pretty prattling graces of these small heathens gay.” 


Those who travel in the Orient now grow more and 
more persuaded, as the years pass on, that the force of 
Islamism is breaking; the true religion as taught in the 
Word of the living God is soon to take fixed hold of the 
people. They have lost confidence in the old mockery. 
It will illustrate what I mean if, in closing, I relate an 
incident which occurred to our party while we stood in 
the Alabaster Mosk of Cairo. Wearied of architecture 
at last, we were lingering beside the singular tomb of 
the great man who founded the mosk at the first on the 
citadel long before this structure was erected. The monu- 
ment is more than five hundred years old. It is sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, the door of which is kept 
heavily padlocked. Silver lanterns were burning over 
and around the elevated sarcophagus, whose glittering 
radiance lit the surface of stone until it flashed with its 
inlaid jewels and plates of overlying gold. Just there I 
had a conversation with our dragoman, an Egyptian 
whom I had employed on two occasions to conduct our 
party into Palestine, and had used as a valet de place in 
Egypt beforehand. 

Noticing the carefulness with which the small railing 
was locked on every side, I asked if any one was ever 
allowed to enter the gates. He said “No.” Lintimated, 
however, that I presumed he might go in if he desired 
it, being a believer, even though the people would forbid 
a foreigner. He replied hastily, and with an unaffected 
start of alarm, “Oh, no! I would never go inside there! 
He was a holy man. I am never so good, He lived in 
a better year. That was a great while ago in Cairo, 
Those years are gone. No man like him lives now. 
Those years were gold years. There is a Book at 
Shechem worth a great deal of money, more than I can 
tell. The Englishmen are trying to get it. They sent 
a man last summer to buy it. He offered them a hun- 
dred thousands of pounds. They could not buy it, They 
will have that Book by and by from somebody. Then 
there will be no more your religion, no more English 
religion, no more my religion. That Book will give the 
only true religion. Our men know all about it. They 
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Our religion is not good. It was good. A great while 
ago it was gold time. Now itis not gold time any more.” 

Astonished at the high excitement of this man,—for 
he was trembling in every limb,—and arrested on the 
instant by his mistaken notion of the endeavors which 
the British Exploration Fund for Palestine during the 
year just preyious had been making to secure a copy of 
the Samaritan Bible from the priests on Mount Gerizim, 
who guard it with more jealousy than is proportionate 
to its value; I inquired again, with eagerness of surprise, 
whether that Book, as he supposed, would prove the 
Koran to be wrong. And his answer came sadly, and 
was made in a quiet tone, almost like a whisper: “ Yes; 
all our men say so. They tell every one now that Koran 
religion is good, but that this Book will give what is the 
‘true religion. We are all bad. We want a new religion. 
Great while ago men were good, our religion was good, 
but it will not longer last for us. We shall have the 
true religion in the Book. Not ever your religion, not 
ever my religion,—the true religion. Then it is the 
gold times will all come back again. Men will be good 
men then.” 

He then went on to relate how many of the preachers 
of his faith he knew who were expecting an overthrow 
“of their church and government before long. His voice 
continued to grow mournful and melancholy when he 
admitted how wicked most of the people had become. 
During this interview the day was drawing nearer its 
€lose. The entire scene has an element of romance in it, 
*‘#' touch of glamour, as I try to recall it at this distance 
“of'time. I have sometimes sat in the gloom at nightfall 
suffering my imagination to reproduce the spectacle. I 
séem to see (as I reflect) the earnest face of that excited 
Egyptian while he stands by the tomb he admits he is 
not worthy ever to enter. His hand is trembling as he 
“gasps the bar of the gilded grating. Over us both falls 
atich light from the arches overhead, blending a score 
of hues in glorious beams as they stream through the 
panes of stained glass. Around, far off as my eyes range 
into the recesses of the afternoon shadows of the mosk, 
I can dimly discern a host of kneeling forms of follow- 
ers, some of them positive devotees of the historic faith 
of Islam. 

And I, a child of hope through grace of a living Re- 
deemer crucified once, but now glorified forever, a 
preacher of the coming and everlasting reign of Imman- 
“nel, whose kingdom will absorb and include all, am sud- 
denly confronted with a disclosure of weakness and the 
admission of dotage and consternation on the part of 
some of its most formidable foes, There we meet upon 
the Book! ‘The true religion is in the Bible for all of 
sus alike. When it comes to be the source of truth and 
*the law of conduct on earth, there will be good men in 
‘¢he world once more to lift the race and glorify God. I 
Aim told by a heathen, as all have been taught to call 
‘him, that not just what a man takes for his religion is to 
save him, but what he is to be himself is to save him. 
‘-8o I am apt to sit thinking of the day as perhaps 
nearer than an apathetic church has appeared to be 
imagining lately, when the King of the kingdom will be 
“here. And sometimes softly to myself I sing this: 

For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its final splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


New York City. 





OUR DUTY TO OUR TONGUE. 
BY PATTERSON DU BOIS. 


Tt was not unnatural nor, in one sense, unreasonable, 
for a savant like Goethe to complain that ‘“ everybody 
‘ thinks that because he can speak, he is entitled to speak 
about language.” Yet it were well if every one céuld 
be induced to think enough about his words and phrases 
to use them intelligently and discriminatingly, though 
he speak not learnedly about them. For in a broader, 
“though not less true, sense, every one who exercised a 
conscious care in the selection of his words both as 
‘vehicles of thought and as stimulators to thinking, who 
‘studies his sentence constructions as means to’ an end; 
who, in short, thinks not only about language, but about 
his own use of language,—is indeed speaking about lan- 
guage. No one needs to be a scientific philologist to 
think before he speaks, and while he speaks, and of how 
he ought to speak, 
There are two ways in which we may “speak about 


about the tree, the grass, and the flower; the other is 
the way in which the poet speaks about them. One is 
the way in which the geologist views the mountains, the 
way the physicist looks at the light; the other is the way 
the poet and the artist view them. To speak about 
language in the first way is the scientific scholar’s way. 
And it is on this domain of science that the scholar 
would post. the warning “ Trespassing forbidden.” But 
just because the philological garden is sacred to the few, 
its precincts are enticing to the feet ‘of the many. 

There are three good reasons why we see such an 
abundance of amateur or fledgling philologizing; and the 
first is that every one feels himself to be a possessor of 
his own language in fee. His interpretation of another’s 
words is his, all for himself, and his interpretation of his 
own words is his own also. The second reason is that 
the philologists, like the geologists, are in perpetual 
civil war. They are not even content with arguing 
about words and sentences, but many of their arguments, 
as we shall see, bristle all over with personal hostility 
and bitter ridicule. Puristic fencing and wrestling are 
carried on ad nauseam, so that the bulk of some of the 
books is ridiculously ingreased by these offensive per- 
sonalities. The third reason is, that the high-grade 
scholar, or philologist, is himself so frequently unfelici- 
tous in the matter of literary style,—so deficient in the 
graces of expression that the literary amateur philologist 
feels that, more or less, his skill in expression, his gift 
of rhetoric, make up, in a degree at least, for his want of 
purely critical scholarship, and give him a right to sit 
in judgment upon his philological master. Hence, the 
average well-educated reader places Professor Max 
Miller upon the topmost pinnacle, because of his com- 
bining the qualities of true and original scholarship with 
rare felicity of style and grace of diction. 

Many a sensible and intelligent person enjoys word 
study, he etymologizes a little, looks over the field of 
usage as he sees it in his local circle and in general 
literature, reasons out the logical or illogical positions 
of certain more or less accepted locutions, and becomes, 
quite rightfully, a little authority to himself, and even to 
his friends. He joins in the imprecation against men 
like himself, but to whom he perceives no likeness in 
himself. Again, he reads the current books on word 
study, and finds them so occupied with vain strivings and 
vituperations that at last he begins to wonder whether 
there is such a’ thing as authority in English. He 
acquires a mistrust of purism, because the purists are all 
at war about their standards and signs of purism; he 
doubts whether there are such things as neologisms, 
because as fast as one “authority ” condemns a word or 
phrase, another “authority ” rises up and proves that 
that locution was in use centuries ago; he acquires a 
growing love for ‘Americanisms,’ because as fast as 
one writer so brands them, they are shown up by another 
writer to be good and wholesome imports from old 
England; he even questions whether there is any fair 
criterion of analogy, because of the omnipresence of 
anomaly, and whether there is any real anomaly because 
every candidate for examination holds up its parallel. 

Let us see how it works. Richard Grant White, in 
spite of his having said some foolish and even offensive 
things, has a standing as a respectable authority in word 
criticism, He has rendered good service, and, although 
not a great scholar, he has a scholarly way about him. 
His “ Every Day English ” and “ Words and Their Uses” 
are fairly standard in their class, Professor Fitzedward 
Hall is an exceptional scholar, somewhat pedantic, and 
more personally abusive than Mr, White. His “Modern 
English,” ‘“ Recent Exemplifications of False Philology,” 
and “On English Adjectives in -Able” are mines of 
English word-lore, although less well known than the 
works of White. 

White says that the word donate is “ utterly abomin- 
able,—one that any lover of simple honest English can- 
not hear with patience and without offense; ” Hall says 
that donate, ‘if used discriminatively, would be a genuine 
accession to our language,” and that it is not without 
parallels. White says that the use of the word jewelry 
when one means jewels is of “very low caste;” Hall 
shows that jewelry, ‘ whether taken as an English forma- 
tive or as a naturalized exotic, is religiously analogical,” 
and that when “a lady speaks of her jewelry, her lan- 
guage is every particle as proper as is that of a landlord 
in speaking of his tenantry,”—which propriety is sanc- 
tioned by Burke, Landor, Macaulay, De Quincey, and 
Ruskin. White says that experience, as a verb, is an 
objectionable neologism, and that, after diligent search, 
he could find only one example of any authority; Hall 
shows that it was used in the sixteenth century, and 
since by Steele, Berkeley, Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 





language.” One is the way in which the botanist speaks 





oe eal 

Landor, Newman, Ruskin, and J. 8. Mill. White con, 

siders the phrase is being done (and its congeners) «j, 

bad eminence,” having about seventy or eighty Yearsago 

begun “to affront the eye, torment the ear, and assay|t 

the common sense of the speaker of plain and idiomatic 

English ; ” Hall shows that, these phrases are used by 

Southey, Young, Lamb, Landor, Shelley, Arnold, De 
Quincey, Newman, Wilberforce, Ruskin, Freeman 

Baring-Gould, Matthew Arnold, and Huxley,—notwith. 
standing the fact that Marsh, Whately, and Worcestey 
have ruled against them and Grant White has declared 
them “somewhat peculiar to very low persons!” White 
says that telegram is “superfluous and incorrectly formed,” 
and gives his reasons; Hall admits the illegitimacy of 
the formation, but says that “ Mr. White, though he 
frowns severely upon felegram, has not the remotest con- 
ception why the learned hold it to be wrong,”—and this 
in spite of the fact that the Worcester and Webster dic. 
tionaries say that the “ word is formed according to the 
strictest laws of the language from which its root comes,” 
Once more, Mr..White regards Thackeray, Irving, Haw- 
thorne, and Holmes as models of good English prose 
writing, while Professor Hall observes that Thackeray 
and Irving copiously “ exemplify bad English.” 

Again, Professor Hall is in open rebellion against the 
verbal critiques of Landor, Coleridge, De Quincey, Dean 
Alford, Marsh, Worcester, the editors of Webster, and 
others. For instance, Worcester says that our midst, 
their midst, etc., are of recent introduction; Marsh calls 
them “gross solecisms ;” Webster says they seem con- 
trary to the genius of our language ; Hall shows that in 
their midst existed in the fourteenth century, and declares 
it to be a “somewhat adventurous” assertion to call 
them “at odds with the genius of our language.” 

But there are other fencers, Prominent among them 
are Edward 8S. Gould, who, in his “Good English,” 
makes a specialty of criticising Dean Alford and George 
Washington Moon. The latter, in his “The Dean’s 
English,” criticises the language of the Dean in his 
treatise on the ‘ Queen’s English,” and demonstrates (or 
claims to) that, while the Dean undertook to instruct 
others, he was himself but a castaway in matters of 
grammar. In a subsequent hand-book, “Bad English 
Exposed,” Mr. Moon turns his attention to Lindley Mur- 
ray, George P. Marsh,. and the aforesaid Mr. Gould, 

And now comes the question, Is it all worth while? 
Is there any final arbiter to the bickerings, any con- 
census and absolute standards of right and wrong in 
English speech? Because one can speak, is he entitled 
to speak about language? ‘One cannot but smile,” 
says Mr. Moon, “at some of Mr, Gould’s errors; they 
are so ingeniously’ droll.;” and again, “I am lost in 
wonder how any person, writing on the subject of ‘Good 
English,’ could so forget the proprieties of language as 
to use words which are but little calculated to convey 
his meaning.” Then in speaking of Moon’s discussion 
of differ with, Gould says, ‘‘ Moon leaves the point as be 
found it; famely, an indefensible blunder against which 
the taste, the ear, and the common sense of every edu- 
cated man revolt as a matter of course.” Fitzedward 
Hall makes use of still stronger language when he says, 
“Tf I decline to descant on critics such as Dean Alford 
and Mr. Moon, it is not because of any poverty of matter 
for remark in the headlong'sciolism of the one and in 
the pedagoguery of the other.” Of Dean Alford, he 
elsewhere says, he has given 4n “irresistible proof of his 
utter want of qualification to set up as a critic of Eng- 
lish.” Gould credits Grant White with being “ well 
known as an accurate philologist;” but Fitzedward 
Hall asserts that “‘the principle on which Mr. White 
criticisés our language is whim; the very fundamentals 
of true philology he has still to acquire; of illustrative 
authority for words and their senses he knows but very 
little, and that little for the most part he invokes for his 
support, or disdainfully sets aside, splely in obedience to 
caprice.” ‘Mr. White’s chief capital consists of gratui- 
tous personal prejudices.” While Dean Trench pro- 
nounces De Quincey “ thé greatest living master of our 
English tongue, Professor Hall speaks of De Quincey’s 
“usual bile and bluster,” and says that he “seldom 
takes a word in hand to discourse on, without making 
some ridiculous misstatement.” De Quincey denominates 
Lindley Murray “an imbecile stranger.” 

So mach for charges and countercharges. , The student 
is left to pay his money and take his choice. Yet it is 
plain that these critical writers, with all their brotherly 
defamation, have, each of them, their respective merits 
and points worthy of mark. Noone of them can be read 
or studied by the average person of culture without profit. 
Just here is the point. It is notso much whether donate 
and telegram are good words or bad words, but the 





Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold, De Quincey, Macaulay, 


thorough study of the case of each involves a gain of 
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knowledge and mental discipline worth the price. As 
pas been well said by Hodgson in regard to the discussion 
over the words between and among, “‘Whatever the 
ultimate conclusion reached, assuredly a study of this 
moot point will leave the student more conversant with 
the different functions of between and among than he was 
before.” 

Here, then, is the value, to the masses, of puristic books, 
and of popularized forms of word and linguistic study. It 
js not that the books are to be swallowed whole; but that 
the serious reading of a book whose aim is to discriminate, 
encourages and leads to the discriminative habit of mind. 
And this is a potent factor in cultivating a love of truth, 
and so of making a man truthful. When one begins to 
find what words are, where they come from, what a wealth 
of thought and sentiment and historical lore is wrapped 
up in them, he begins to weigh them. “ Who,” says 
Farrar, “shall overstate the moral bearing and im- 
portance of words? They stereotype our desires, they 
mislead our consciences, they add intensity to our temp- 
tations, they determine our bias, they decide our destiny. 
... It is certain that in scientific no Jess than in religious 
history, an ill-understood phrase, or an ambiguously 
framed expression, has been sufficient to retard the 
progress, and kindle the passions, of men during cen- 
turies of warfare.” 

Every one, then, has a duty to his own mother-tongue. 
Because he can speak, he may, he must, speak about 
language. So far as his intention lies back of his 
own words, so far as he puts an interpretation upon 
the words of others, is his speaking and his hearing a 
criticism of language. Scientific or unscientific it may 
be. If through word study and puristic discrimination 
—however superficial—he has made progress in speaking 
truthfully and in hearing truly, he is himself lifted into 
a higher realm of living because of a profounder reverence 
for truth. He best serves his mother-tongue who makes 
his own tongue best serve him. 

Philadelphia, 





“IT WILL BUILD THEE AN HOUSE.” 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


Choose Thou my thresholds! Open doors for me 
Where heaven’s best dwelleth! Form the apprentice-hall 
Or long, or short. Ordain my feet to fall 

On velvet or rough boards ; rare harmony 

To hear, or clang of hammers; eyes to see 

Rich hangings or stained plaster on the wall, # 
Grant outlook wide or prisoning, and call 

For my companions whoso best please thee. 
Except thou build the house, in vain I build. 
Except thou dwell therein, in vain I dwell. 

For all is happiness which thou hast willed, 

And never life is free, save thou compel. 

With heaven’s high handicraft so I be skilled, 
Let house-stuff be what happen, all is well. 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





THE CONSTANT HEART IS THE 
CONSTANT PRAYER. 


BY ADDISON BALLARD, D.D. 


“Continuing instant in prayer,” enjoins an apostle. 
But how can that be? 
In this way. Prayer is uppermost desire. 


men, is the constant prayer. 


But the desire to please God, and to serve and to save 
men, shows itself always, if it really exists, in consistent 
So that we may say, as the full 
and final explanation or definition, that the heart reveal- 
ing itself in constant Christ-like service of God and man 


and earnest endeavor. 


is the constant prayer. 


And so, again, we see that Luther was right when he 


wrote “ Laborare est orare” [ “To work is to pray ” ]. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 





PRAYING MEN AT THE TURNINGS. 
BY THE REV. CARLOS. T. CHESTER. 


David was one of the conspicuous men who stood at 
There 
The modes by which 
Jehovah used these men were different; yet in one char- 


the turnings of church history before Christ. 
were few before David, few after. 


The heart, 
then, constant in sincere desire to please God by serving 


the Lord,” to save the church in his house, and to rear 
a new altar in the baptized land. 

Then there was Abraham, not abiding in his place, 
but going forth into the unknown; into a life-long 
privacy, as it were; to preserve one family in which 
was the hope of true worship and of the world. But 
Jehovah revealed himself in Ur of the Chaldees to this 
man, because he was a seeker after the unknown God 
amidst universal idolatry ; and prayer becomes a chief 


the new covenant. 
Then comes Moses, after the long defection of Jacob’s 
sons; for forty years impetuous, impatient as an Egyp- 
tian prince; for forty years learning the lessons of pa- 
tience in Midian ; for forty years exercising the exercises 
of patience in this same wilderness, whoke mountains 
and valleys he knows so well, as he leads an ignorant 
people, that is forever sinning and forever casting their 
sins on their leader. And how should he have brought 
about this turning, and have practiced this wellnigh 
perfect patience, without the life-long spirit of prayer? 
“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them ;” but Moses was the 
shining example of all three of these classes. For the 
greatness which the princess thrust upon Moses was not 
even equal to the destiny inherited, nor to the unfading 
renown achieved through prayer and submission, as the 
meekest man, the great unifier of faith and morals, of 

law and worship. 
Then there was Samuel, in the widespread apostasy 
after the conquest. Bequest only preceded conquest. 
Canaan had been given; but Canaan must be taken. 
Again, after this Canaan was being lost to Israel. Then 
appeared the quiet prophet, the example of one long 
“working up a revival” by a score of years of faithful 
circuit preaching and teaching; aided by the “ theo- 
logues ” of that first missionary organization, the School 
of the Prophets, who carried his message of penitence 
and trust into every remotest hamlet. Without vain 
display or egotism, yet Samuei sets in motion the wide 
movement in Israel, of which King David—educated in 
his school—is less the cause than the consequence. 
David simply completes what-Samuel begins, Great as 
is David, Samuel is greater,—the power behind the 
throne; yet both are always praying men. 
The descent begins anew under Solomon, with all his 
glory, dashing the monarchy in pieces under Rehoboam. 
Then Elijah, coming and going tike an apparition, to us 
as to Ahab; or like a cloudburst, that upsets the old 
order, and makes the new possible under Elisha and 
Jehu; or like a giant, with one blow of his hammer to 
split the flinty rock of Baal-worship,—with one sweep 
of his sword of prayer to behead this gigantic apostasy. 
His whole career may be said to have been one brief, 
public act of sublime faith. So varied are the Divine 
modes of using huraan means! 
So much for Israel, the northern kingdom. What of 
Judah, the southern, in the continued downward plunge 
of God’s holy nation? 
‘Twenty kings of Judah, but only two to be named 
with David as single-hearted reformers,—Hezekiah and 
Josiah. The glorious prophets had warned every one, 
but these two alone responded in the later days,—deep 
calling unto deep. Each in his generation cleansed the 
temple, renewed the passover, convoked the holy rem- 
nant of worshipers from Dan to Beersheba, with heroic 
effort, nerved by prayer, in a last splendid struggle to 
save the church of God. Yet their turnings were only 
the bendings of a descending mountain road, where for 
a moment is safe landing, before another plunge, and 
yet another, into all Babylonish sorrow, until the Holy 
Land is left to énjoy her sabbaths, 
And last, but not least, behold the way in which 
Jehovah used Daniel as the author, and Nehemiah as 
the finisher, of the last returning, when Babylonish 
captivity was led captive, prefiguring the perfect tri- 
umph of the Alpha and the Omega, the Jesus to whom 
we look as both author and finisher of our faith. With 
prayer, Daniel brings about the decree of Cyrus, whose 
national policy was to be tolerant of all religions and to 
care fornone. With prayer, Nehemiah obtains the favor 
of Artaxerxes, and sets in order the things that remain. 
With prayer, the walls arise, and Jerusalem is glorified. 





acteristic all are alike,—that each was a praying man 


“ David’s Thanksgiving Prayer” was also, you observe, 


a petition inspired by promise. 


See how different the mode used of the Lord with each 
In the first complete defection of God’s 


people from the truth after Paradise Lost, Noah ap- 
pears; to stay in one place through a long life, and to 
publicly warn all families by his huge object-lesson. 


And without prayer need we expect, in confidence, 
any turning in church history,—any revival of faith in 
heart, or home, or house of God? Countless modes the 
King of kings may use; and who shall dare, even in 
thought, to*limit the Holy One of Israel? But what- 


feature of Abraham’s career in this mighty turning of tell you about. 


ever the mode, it is through prayer that we look unto 
Jesus, and learn too to endure the cross, despising the 





But, as a praying man, Noah “ found grace in the eyes of 


} 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





A MISSIONARY WHISTLE. 
BY JESS. 


There was nothing peculiar about this whistle, which 
we call a missionary whistle, and which I am going to 
It was only a round bit of tin, looking 
very much like a button, except that it had one large 
hole in the center, instead of several small ones. 

The whistle belonged to Jamie Reed, and had been a 
source of annoyance to the older members of the family 
for some time. On this particular day it had been un- 
usually annoying. It had filled Jamie’s mouth until 
his cheeks bulged out; and not only this, but it had 
emitted shrill cries until mamma had declared that, if it 
was not more quiet, she would certainly have a nervous 
headache. 

Mamma was packing 2 missionary box this afternoon, 
and this was how Jamie chanced to think of making his 
whistle a missionary whistle, And, just as mamma re- 
minded him agrzin that his whistle was certainly making 
a noise, whether he knew it or not, he slipped around to 
the farther corner of the box, and quietly dropped it in, 
saying, as he did so: “I wonder what a little Chinaman 
would do if he had a whistle?” 

Nobody noticed Jamie’s donation. There were so 
many necessary things to be thought of and put in, that 
there was no time to be given to a tin whistle, and so it 
slipped down and down the corner until it reached the 
very bottom of the box, where it rolled round and round 
in the tiny space it found, all the way to China. 

It took a long time for the box to get to China, and if 
a box could feel, I am sure it was glad a part of the time 
that it was a box; for it felt no sea-sickness. At length, 
however, it landed in the queerest little seaport town, 
where the roofs of the houses were made of cane, and 
the floors were of soft earth. 

If the box could have seen inside one of these houses, 
it would have stood still with amazement; for, suspended 
in the air, were huge fans, that, by some ingenious pro- 
cess, were kept constantly swinging. But the box only 
knew that it was being carried on and on. 

The people of this town were very much disappointed 
that the box was not for them, They had received mis- 
sionary boxes, and knew the many useful and curious 
things they contained ; but the black markings on the 
outside told that it belonged, not to them, but to a 
mission farther inland. , 

The box was not put into a huge dray wagon, such as 
little boys of our country are used to seeing, but into the 
smallest two-wheeled cart that ever carried so great 
a load; for the cart was completely filled with the box. 
When at last the cart was ready to start, how do you 
think it was moved? Not by horses, nor mules, nor 
oxen, but by men. Several men held fast to a strong 
rope attached to the front of the cart, and pulled, while 
others walkeg in the rear and took “turns” at pushing. 
In this way the box was carried over hills and across 
plains, safe to the little missionary school for which it 
was intended. 

When the missionary box landed, what a jumping and 
clapping of hands there was! Little brown feet flew 
about almost too quickly to be seen, while happy little 
voices chattered English and Chinese in a way capable 
of puzzling even a Chinese laundryman. 

After everything else had been taken out of the box, 
a little boy about the size of Jamie saw the whistle. 

At first he did not know what it was, but, after sundry 
attempts, he found that it made a noise. And, now, to 
what possible use do you think they put Jamie’s whistle? 

For a long time this school had been in want of a bell. 
The teacher had used sevéral substitutes of her own 
invention, but none of them were far-sounding, and ulti- 
mately failed, often putting herself and the school to great 
inconvenience. So they used the whistie for a bell. 

Therefore it came about that Jamie’s whistle was duly 
installed as a missionary whistle; and when teachers of 
our own towns would be heard ringing a bell to call her 
pupils together, or otherwise attract their attention, this 
teacher blew Jamie’s whistle. 

At last, one of the teachers wrote a letter to the kind 
lady who had sent the box, telling her of the good it had 
done, and in the letter she mentioned the whistle. When 
Jamie’s mamma told him of the good his whistle was 
doing in far distant heathen China, he could hardly be- 
lieve the truth. Now Jamie believes that whatever is 
given to God will be made useful. 

What do you think about it, little readers? 





shame, for the joy that is set. before us. 
Cleveland, O. ; 


| Pomona, Calif. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 
1, October 6.—The Tribes United under David.........0.......+ 2Sam., 5; 1-12 
, % October 13.—The Ark Brought 00 ZiOM...... .ccmsernsereereeeees 2 Sam, 6; 1-12 
2. Oct. 20.—David's Thanksgiving Prayer...2 Sam. 7: 18-29 
4. October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace?............-...00ee-+ Psa. 32; 1-11 
5. November 3.—David's Rebellious Son........ 2 Sain, 15; 1-12 
6. November 10.— David's Grief for Ab-alom. .2 Bam, 18: 18-33 
7. November 17.—David's Last WordS.............:.006 -<ceeseeseeeee 2 Bam, 23: 1-7 
8. November 24.—Solomon’s Wise Choice 1 Kings 3: 515 
9. December 1.—The Temple Dedicated ........ ...... 1 Kings §.: 54-63 
10. December 8.—Solomon and the Queen of Shebze...........1 Kings 10: 1-13 
tL, December 15,—So0lomon’s Fall ..........0....cccceneeserseereneenees 1 Kings 11; 4-13 
12. December 22.—Close of Solomon’s Reign...,..............000 1 Kings 11 ; 26-43 


1% December 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 23 : 29-35; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 110: 1-7. 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1889. 
Titte: DAVID’S THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(2Sam. 7: 18-29. Memory verses : 28, 29.) 


COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


18 4 Then went king Da’vid in, |18 Then David the king went 
and sat before the Lorp, and he in, and sat before the Lorp ; 
said, Who am I, O Lord Gop? and and he said, Who am I, O Lord 
what is my house, that thou hast Gop, and what is my house, 
brought me hitherto? that thou hast brought me 

19 And this was yet a small|19 thus far? And this was yet 
thing in thy sight, O Lord Gop; a small thing in thine eyes, 
But thou hast spoken also of thy| O Lord Gop; but thon hast 
Wérvant’s house for a great while spoken also of thy servant's 
to come. And is this the manner house for a great while to 
of man, O Lord Gop? come; ! and this too after the 

20 And what can D§é’vid say manner of men, O Lord Gop! 
more unto thee? for thou, Lord | 20 And what can David say more 
Gop, knowest thy servant. unto thee? for thou knowest 
2) 21 For thy word's sake, and ac- | 21 thy servant, O Lord Gop. For 

rding to thine own heart, hast thy word’s sake, and according 

hou done all these great things, to thine own heart, hast thou 
to make thy servant know them. wrought all this greatness, to 

22 Wherefore thou art great, O make thy servant know it. 
Lorp God: for there is none like | 22 Wherefore thou art great, O 
thee, neither is there any God Lorp God: for there is none 
besides thee, according to all that like thee, neither is there any 
we have heard with our ears, God beside thee, according to 

28 And what one nation in the all that we have heard with 
earth is like thy people, even like | 23 ourears. ? And what one na- 
Is‘ra-el, whom God went to re- tion in the earth is like thy 
deem for a people to himself, and people, even like Israel, whom 
fo make him a name, and to do God went’ to redeem unto 
for you great things and terrible, himself for a people, and to 
for thy land, before thy people, make him a name, and to do 
which thou redeemedst to thee great things for you, and 
from E’gypt, from the nations terrible things for thy land, 
and their gods? before thy people, which thou 

24 For thou hast confirmed to redeemedst to thee out of 
thyself thy people Is’ra-el to be a Egypt, from the nations and 
people unto thee for ever: and | 24 their gods? And thou didst 
thou, LorD, art become their God. establish to thyself thy people 
©-95 And now, O Lorp God, the Israel to be a people unto thee 
Werd that thou hast spoken for ever; and thou, Lorp, 

terning thy servant, and con- | 25 becamest theirGed. Andnow, 
cerning his house, establish é for O Lorp God, the word that 
ever, and do as thou hast said. thou hast spoken concerning 

26 And let thy name be magni- thy servant, and concerning his 
fied for ever, saying, The Lorp house, confirm thou it for 
of hosts is the God over Is’ra-el : ever, and do as thou hast 
and let the house of thy servant | 26 spoken. And let thy name 
DA‘vid be established before thee. be magnified gor ever, saying, 
<2 For thou, O Lorp of hosts, The Lorp of hosts is God over 
God of Is’ra-el, hast revealed to Israel: and the house of thy 
thy servant, saying, I will build servant David shall be estab- 
thee a house: therefore hath thy | 27 lished before thee. For thou, 
servant found in his heart to O Lorp of hosts, the God of 
pray this prayer unto thee. Israel, hast revealed to thy 
£.28 And now, O Lord Gop, thou servant, saying, I will build 
ert that God, and thy words be thee an house : therefore hath 
true, and thou hast promised this thy servant %found in his 
goodness unto thy servant : heart to pray this prayer unto 

29 Therefore now let it please | 28 thee. And now, O Lord Gop, 
thee to bless the house of thy thou art God, and thy words 
servant, that it may continue for are truth, and thou hast 
ever before thee: for thou, O promised this good thing unto 
Lord Gop, hast spoken it; and/29 thy servant: now therefore 
with thy blessing let the house *let it please thee to bless the 
of thy servant be blessed forever.| house of thy servant, that it 
may continue for ever before 
m thee: for thou, O Lord Gop, 
hast spoken it: and with thy 
blessing let the house of thy 
servant be blessed for ever. 


10r, and ts this the law of man, O Lord GOD? 2O0r, And who is like thy 
like nation that is alone in the earth &c. %Or, been bold 


- 





‘The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘a” for ‘‘an” in verse 27, 
aud “ Jehovah" for “the Lozp” and “ Gop” throughout, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 


. Lesson Topic: The Joy of Gratitude. 


1, Gratitude for Personal Mercies, vs. 18-22. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Gratitude for National Mercies, vs. 23-28. 
3. Gratitude for Promised Blessings,vs.27-29. 


GotpEen Text: Jn every thing give thanks: for this is the 
‘wit af God in Christ Jesus concerning you~1 Thess. & : 18, 


Darty Home Reaptnes: 


M.—2 Sam. 7 : 18-29, The joy of gratitude. 

T.—1 Chron. 17 : 16-27. Parallel narrative. 
W.—2 Sam.7:1-!17. Nathan’s gracious message. 
T.—1 Chron, 17: 1-15. Parallel narrative. 
F.—Psa, 116: 1-19. Reasons for gratitude. 
$.—Psa. 118 : 1-29. Reasons for gratitude. 
$.—Psa. 103: 1-22. Gratitude aroused. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GRATITUDE FOR PERSONAL MERCIES. 
1. Personal Humility : 
Who am I, O Lord God, and what is my house? (18.) 


I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies (Gen, 32 : 10). 
Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh (Exod. 3 : 11). 
Behold, I cannot speak: for I am a child (Jer. 1 : 6). 

I am the least of the apostles (1 Cor. 15 : 9). 


il. Divine Assistance : 

Thow hast brought me. ... Thow hast spoken also (18, 19). 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us (1 Sam. 7 ; 12). 
I will set up thy seed after thee (2 Sam. 7 : 12). 


He leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa. 23 ;: 2). 
Fear not; for I am with thee (Isa. 43 : 5). ’ 
i. Grateful Adoration : 
Thow art great: ... there is none like thee (22). 
Great is the Lord, and highly to be praised (1 Chron. 16 : 25). 
Great is our God above all gods (2 Chron. 2 : 5). 
Thou art great:... thou art God alone (Psa. 86 : 10). 
Our Lord is above all gods (Psa. 135 : 5). 
1. “‘WhoamI,... that thou hast brought me?’’ (1) Personal un- 
worthiness; (2) Divine watch care; (3) Grateful acknowledg- 
ment.—(1) Human helplessness; (2) Divine sufficiency. 
. “What can David oy | more unto thee?” (1) What is adequate 
to be said; (2) What is peg to be said.—(1) What he ought 
to say ; (2) What he Gould say ; (3) What he did sa 


y. 
3. ‘*There is none like thee. (i) In personal character ; (2) In 
gracious manifestation. ; 


i) 


II. GRATITUDE FOR NATIONAL MERCIES, 
1. A Superior Nation: 
What one nation in the earth is like thy people? (23,) 
This great nation is a wise and understanding people (Deut. 4 : 6). 
Who is like unto'thee, a — saved by the Lord! (Deut. 33 : 29.) 
a 


He hath not dezlt so with any nation (Psa. 147 : 20). 
A holy nation (1 Pet. 2 : 9). 


ll. The Lord’s People : 


Thou didst establish to thyself thy people Israel (24). 
Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me (Exod. 19 : 5). 
To be unto him a people of inheritance (Deut. 4 : 20). 
Yet they are thy people and thine inheritance (Deut. 9 : 29). 
The Lord's portion is his people (Deut. 32 : 9). 


Il, Established Forevermore : j 
The housevof thy servant David shall be established (26). 


I will establish . ,. his ne ape for ever (2 Sam. 7 : 13). 
Thy kingdom shall be made sure for ever (2 Sam. 7 : 16). 
Confirm thou it for ever (2 Sam..7 : 23). 

His seed shall endure for ever (Psa. 89 : 36). 

1. ‘What one nation... is like thy people?”” (1) The acknowl- 
edged glories of the nations; (2) The surpassing glories of God's 
people.—Superior (1) In ‘numbers ; (2) In graces; (3) In duties; 
(4) In ay 

2. ‘‘Whom God went to redeem unto himself for a people.” Re- 
demption : (1) The Author; (2) The subjects; (8) The methods ; 
44) The purposes. e 

8. “Do as thou hast spoken.’’ (1) Promises remembered ; (2) Ful- 
filment besought. 


IfI. GRATITUDE FOR PROMISED BLESSINGS, 
1. God’s Purposes Revealed: 


Thou... hast revealed, .. . saying, I will build thee an house 
(27). 
It is not in me: God shall give Pharaoh an answer (Gen. 41 : 16), 
Then was the secret revealed unto Daniel (Dan. 2 : 19). 
It had been revealed unto him by the Holy Spirit (Luke 2 : 26), 
Unto us God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor, 2: 10). 


ll. God’s Goodness Prom’sed : 
Thou hast promised this good thing unto thy servant (28). 


Thou saidst, I will surely do thee good (Gen. 32 : 12), 

The Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel (Num, 10 : 29), 
No good thing will he withhold (Psa, 84 : 11), 

Ye shall eat the good of the land (Isa. 1 : 19), 


Ul. God’s Blessing Desired : 
With thy blessing let... thy servant be blessed (29). 


I will bless thee, and make thy name great (Gen. 12 : 2). 
In blessing I will bless thee (Gen. 22 : 17). 
The blessing of the Lord be upon you (Psa. 129 : 8). 
The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. 10 : 22), 
1. ‘Thou, O Lord of hosts,... hast revealed to thy servant.” 
Revelation; (1) Its source ; (2) Its recipients; (3) Its methods; 
(4) [ts disclosures, 
2. ‘Therefore hath thy servant found in his heart to pray.” (1) 
4 praying man; (2) A helping heart ; (3) wah pang promise. 
. * With thy blessing let the house of thy servant be blessed for 
ever.’”’ (1) God the benefactor; (2) Man the beneficiary ; (8) 
Eternity the scope. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Commanded (Psa. 50: 14; 1 Thess. 5 : 18). 

Christ rendered it (Matt. 11 : 25 ; 26:27; John 11 : 41), 

Heavenly host renders it (Rev. 4:9; 7:11, 12; 11:16, 17). 
Should accompany prayer (Neh. 11:17; Phil. 4:6; Col. 4: 2), 
Should be blended with prayer (1 Tim. 2:1; 2 Tim. 1:3; Phil. 4). 
Given for all things (Eph. ¥: 20; Col. 3:17). 

Accepted througa Christ (Rom. 1; 8; Heb, 13 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events,—The detailed account of the tri- 
umphal entry of the ark into Jerusalem is found in 2 Samuel 
6 : 13-19 (comp. 1 Chron. 15: 1 to 16:3). A song of praise 
is inserted in 1 Chronicles 16 : 8-36, apparently made ap 
from several psalms now standing separately in the Psalter. 
The sneer of Michal, daughter of Saul and wife of David, is 
next recorded (2 Sam, 6 : 20-23). In an interval of peace, 
probably not long after the return of the ark, David thought 
of building a house for it; but Nathan was commanded by 
the Lord to forbid this. The entire message, repeated in the 
Book of Chronicles, is fall of encouragement for David, and 
promises that his son will be permitted to build # temple for 











the Lord. The latter part of the promise has a Messianic 
application (2 Sam. 7 : 1-17). The lesson is the response of 
David to this message. 

Puiaces.—Certainly in Jerusalem; probably in the tent 
where the ark had been placed (“before the Lord,” vy. 1), 

Time.—The interval between this lesson and the last seems 
to have been a brief one. There is no objection to assigning 
this prayer to the close of the same year; that is, B. ©, 1047 
or 1045. 

Prrsons.—David alone before the Lord. 

InciDENTS.—David enters the tent where the ark is, and 
sits reverently before the Lord; he communes with the Lord 
and offers a prayer of thanksgiving and petition. 

PARALLEL PassaGE: 1 Chronicles 17 : 16-27. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


David, feeling that the time had now come to build a more 
seemly palace for the King of kings, confided his purpose to 
the prophet Nathan. The Mosaic tabernacle was constructed 
in the wilderness, and was intended for a period of migration 
while Israel was marching from place to place, and had not 
yet attained a settled rest. But now they were firmly estab- 
lished in Canaan, and the foes which had threatened their 
peace were subdued, and it seemed fitting that a solid and 
permanent structure should be reared as the dwelling-place 
of God. David was informed that the honor of building 
God’s temple would not be granted to him, but was reserved 
for his son. Nevertheless, this idea dominated David's reign, 
He kept it in view in all his wars, consecrating the booty which 
he gained to this end (1 Chron. 18 ; 8-11), and making large 
additional contributions toward it (1 Chron. 29 : 2,3), so that 
both the materials and the plan (1 Chron. 28 : 11, ete.) were 
to a great extent in readiness when Solomon began his reign. 
But while David was not permitted to build God’s house, his 
proposal to do so was acceptable to the Lord, who testified 
his approval by promising to build a house for David, and 
engaging that his seed should sit upon the throne of Israel, 
and have an everlasting kingdom. This gives occasion tothe 
meditation and prayer which constitutes the present lesson. 
David gives thanks for this unmerited goodness of God to 
him (vs. 18-21), praises God for his greatness as shown in 
his past dealings with Israel (vs. 22-24), and prays that God 
would fulfil the promise which he has now made (vs. 25-29; 
compare the parallel passage, 1 Chron. 17:16-27). 

Verse 18.—Thén David the king went in: Entered the en- 
closure of the sacred tent which he had prepared as the tem- 
porary receptacle of the ark on Mount Zion (2 Sam: 6 : 17). 
The arrangements of this tabernacle of David are nowhere 
described ; in all probability, however, they were, ina general 
serise at least, modeled after that of Moses.—And sat before 
Jehovah: It is uncertain whether this refers to his bodily 
posture, which is not the one usually associated with prayer 
in the Scriptures, though Exodus 17 : 12 and 1 Kings 19 : 4 
have been compared. Kneeling (1 Kings 8:54; Ezra 9:5; 
Psa, 95: 6) or standing (Gen. 24:13; 1 Sam. 1: 26; Luke 
18:11) areemore common. The only thing of consequence 
about the attitude in prayer is that it should be reverential. 
Hezekiah, when sick, prayed lying in his bed (Isa. 38 : 2); 
but the psalmist in health rose from his bed at midnight to 
offer prayer (Psa. 119: 62). The verb here used may, how- 
ever, mean “remained” or “continued,” instead of “sai,” 
and ‘is so translated (Deut. 21:13; Judg. 5: 17; 1 Kings 
11:16). “Before Jehovah” in his sanctuary, where his 
presence is specially felt and manifested.—And he said, Who 
am I, O Lord Jehovah, and what is my house? God’s gifts pro- 
duce in pious minds a profound sense of unworthiness (Psa. 
8:4). David felt that he had no claim personally or by 
reason of his parentage for such a distinguished favor. He 
was of humble birth and of no superior rank, yet promises 
had been made to him as though he were sprung from a 
royal house, and could trace his ancestry through a long line 
of kings} } Compare the similar language of Jacob (Gen. 32: 
10).—That thou hast brought me thus far: That God had ele- 
vated him to the throne, and given him the distinction and 
power which he already possessed. 

Verse 19.—And this was yet a small thing in thine eyes, O 
Lord Jehovah: The favors already bestowed upon David, 
great as they were in themselves, are so far surpassed by the 
promises of future blessing now given, that they are small in 
the comparison. The combined sense of mercies past and 
mercies to come so fasten his thoughts upon the giver that 
he repeats his address “O Lord Jehovah” almost in every 
sentence. He calls him “Lord” as the sovereign, whose 
ownership he acknowledges, and to whom he owes allegiance 
and service. He adds “Jehovah” as the special incom- 
municable name of God, by which he made himself known 
as the God of Israel, the God of revelation and of grace.— 
But thou hast spoken also of thy servant's house for a great while 
tocome: The promise ran, “Thine house and thy kingdom 
shall be made sure for ever; ... thy throne shall be established 
for ever” (v. 16), This embraces not merely the long line 
of descendants which occupied the throne in Jerusalem until 
the kingdom was finally overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, but 
extends likewise to that Son of David whose kingdom is ever 
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» Jasting (Luke 1 : 32, 33). This promise is, therefore, @ very 
jmportant one, in the course of prophetic communication, as 
indicating the line of descent through which Messiah was to 
come. There had been a gradual narrowing down of the 
chosen seed to the race of Seth (Gen. 4 : 25), of Shem (9: 26), 
of Abram (12: 1); of Isaac (21: 12), of Jacob (28: 4); and 
among the sons of Jacob the scepter was accorded to Judah 
(49 : 10). And now in the tribe of Judah dominion centers 
in the royal house of David. That David himself under- 
stood this purport of the promise is plain from 1 Chronicles 
98: 4, from his last words recorded in 2 Samuel 23: 5, and 
from the frequent allusions to it in the Psalms; for example, 
Psalm 18 : 50; 89: 19-37.—And this too after ihe manner of 
men, O Lord Jehovah: This is a difficult clause, and has been 
yery variously understood. It may refer to the kind and 
condescending manner in which the promise had been made} 
more like a friendly communication between man and man 
on a footing of equality or of intimate friendship than from 
the infinite God to one so far beneath him, a mere worm of 
the dust. The Authorized Version takes it to be a question, 
“Ts this the manner of man?” implying that such boundless 
generosity has no parallel amongst men; it belongs to God 
alone. Luther renders it, “This is the manner of a man, 
who is God the Lord;” that is, this promise can only be 
fulfilled in one who is both God and man, the incarnate Son 
of God. The word translated “manner” strictly means 
“Jaw,” and is so rendered in the margin of the Revi~ion, 
where it is taken interrogatively, “Is this the law of man?” 
is this a human oftdinance, such an enactment as man would 
make? which amounts substantially to the sense of the 
Authorized Version. Others understand it as an affirmation, 
“This is the law of man,”—not the law enacted by man, but 
imposed upon him, and which he hastoobey. This has then 
been thought to mean: This is a law to which men must sub- 
mit, which they never can reverse, the perpetuity of the 
kingdom of David’s royal house is a law to which men must 
yield. Or, the love and kindness exhibited in this gracious 
promise is. the law of man, the law binding on him, who is 
required to love his neighbor as himself; but here he who is 
above law, on whom no such obligation rests, is freely acting 
as though he too were bound by it. In all this diversity the 
most probable sense is that yielded by either the text or the 
margin of the Revision. 

Verse 20.—And what can David say more unto thee? He 
has no words to express the emotions of his soul, as he reflects 
upon the greatness of God’s grace to him; and there is no 
need of multiplying words to the omniscient God.—For thou 
knowest thy servant, O Lord Jehovah: His whole soul lay bare 
before God, who could read his inmost thoughts and feelings, 
which he struggled in vain to utter. The Lord knew how 
profoundly grateful he was for all this goodness, which he 
was unable to recount in fitting terms. Thus Peter made 
his appeal to the omniscience of Jesus (John 21:17). The 
Divine scrutiny penetrates through all disguises, uncovers all 
hypoerisy and deceit, and is terrible to him who makes fair 
professions which are not borne out by the reality. But itis 
welcome to those who, though maligned and misunderstood 
by men, can yet make their confident appeal to the Searcher 
of hearts for the rectitude of their intentions (Job 23 : 10); 
and to those who would have him penetrate all the intrica- 
cies of their nature with his sanctifying power (Psa. 139: 23, 
24); and to those'who are burdened with desires for spiritual 
good which they. cannot adequately express (Rom. 8 : 26, 27). 

Verse 21.—For thy word’s sake: This gracious promise isin 


fulfilment of God’s word previously spoken and of promises 
God was about to fulfil in David and his seed 
the promises of good which he had made to the world and to 


before given. 


Israe: from the beginning. He was to be made the channel 


through which all this blessing was to flow, for which the 
word of God spoken from age to age was pledged.—And 
according to thine own heart: It is God’s own spontaneous 
mercy, springing out of his own gracious heart, his free love 
and grace, bestowed without any desert of David or any claim 
It was all from the promptings of God’s own 
benevolent nature, who rejoices to impart blessings of the 
richest, largest kind.—Hast thou wrought all this greatness: 
God’s word carries with it the certainty of its accomplish- 
ment. David speaks as though what had been promised was 
It is absolutely 
sure.—To make thy servant know it: Not merely to be told that 


on his part. 


already achieved. It is as good as done. 


it is coming, but to have the actual experience of it. 


Verse 22.— Wherefore thou art great, O Lord Jehovah: A 


god who can make such promises, reaching through all time 


so undeserved, so far beyond the power of the recipient to 
achieve for himself, and who can fulfil them without fail in 
their largest sense, is indeed great, and worthy of the highest 
ascriptions of praise.—For there is none like thee: He has no 
equal, and there is none that can approach him in the 
grandeur of his nature or the greatness of his works (Exod. 
15:11; Deut. 3; 24; Mic. 7: 18).—Neither is there any God 
beside thee: (Deut. 4: 35; 32:39; 1 Sam. 2: 2; Isa. 45: 5, 


18, 22.) Those that are called gods either have no rea 


existence, being mere figments of the imagination, or are 
deifications of created objects.— According to all that we have 
heard with our ears: The mighty deeds which God had 


from their fathers, were without parallel in any other quar- 
ter; and they demonstrated that Jehovah alone was God. 
Verse 23.—No other nation on earth has such an experience 
of Divine interference on their behalf as Israel had in God’s in- 
terposition for their redemption or deliverance from the bond- 
age of Egypt toconstitute them a people unto himself.— And to 
make him a name: The name of God expresses what is known 
of him; it is the revelation which he has made of himself. 
He makes himself a name by the performance of such deeds 
as display his attributes, make him known as he really is, in 
his power, holiness, justice, and the other perfections of his 
being.—And to do: great things for you: Israel is here in 
thought addressed. These mighty deeds, which show forth 
God’s nature and perfections, accomplish results of the greatest 
consequence for Israel. They were delivered from the oppres- 
sion of Egypt, carried safely through the Red Sea, sustained, 
guided, and protected in the wilderness, and put in possession 
of the land of Canaan.—And terrible things for thy land: By 
a change of person, God, who had been previously spoken of, 
is here addressed. Reference is here evidently made to the 
marvelous manifestations of God’s power and of his grace to 
Israel, which accompanied the gift of Canaan, such as the 
drying up of the Jordan, casting down the walls of Jericho, 
ete.—From the nations and their gods: Delivering them 
from the Canaanites and from other nations by whom they 
were oppressed, as well as from the boasted power of their 
various divinities, which they conceived fought for them. 
The overthrow of these nations was likewise a defeat of their 
gods (Num. 33: 4). 
Verse 24.—And thou didst establish to thyself thy people Israel 
to be a people unio thee for ever: The seed of the patriarchs 
was not only increased to become a vast multitude, but they 
were organized as the people of the Lord by the divine laws 
and institutions which were given them at Sinai and in the 
wilderness, and the whole course of training to which they 
were subjected. Thus they were made the Lord’s people, 
and continued so to be for many ages. And even the casting 
off of Israel from being the peculiar people of God, and the 
introduction of the Gentiles into the visible church after the 
coming of Christ, is not inconsistent with the statement here 
made, and that for a twofold reason, as is argued at length by 
the Apostle Paul in Romans (chap. 11); for (1) the rejection 
of Israel which then took place was not total; and (2) it was 
not final. The unbelieving Jews, who rejected Christ and 
refused to accept him as their Saviour, -were rejected by him. 
But large numbers of them believed, and formed the nucleus 
of the Christian Church, to which accessions were made 
from believing Gentiles. And thug the continuity of God’s 
people was preserved. The true Israel, the children of the 
patriarchs in the proper sense, were they who continued in 
the steps of their father Abraham’s faith, not those who were 
exscinded for their unbelief. Believing Israel, swelled by 
additions from the Gentiles, made up the Christian Church, 
and constitute the seed of Abraham in its scriptural sense 
(Gal. 3: 29),—Israel, not after the flesh, but after the spirit 
(Rom. 9 : 6-8); Jews, not outwardly, but inwardly (Rom. 
2: 28,29). And the rejection of the unbelieving portion of 
the Jewish nation, we are expressedly told, is not final. 
They shall be grafted again into their own olive-tree (Rom. 
11: 23, 24). The veil which is upon their hearts shall be 
taken away. They shall one day learn to know and embrace 
Jesus as their own Messiah. Then they shall be once more 
incorporated into the church of God, and become again his 
people, not to the exclusion of those from other nations who 
have.embraced him, but joined with them as the one true 
people of God, which shall overspread the earth and include 
within itself all nations of mankind.—And thou, Jehovah, be- 
camest their God: The great distinction of Israel was that 
Jehovah was their God. He was their guardian, their guide, 
and their deliverer, their lawgiver and their king, and all 
his glorious attributes were exercised on their behalf. And 
this distinction belongs to all those who by saving faith have 
joined themselves to the true Israel of God, and are enrolled 
among his people, not merely as members of the outward 
organizaticn of his visible church, but who compose the 
body of true believers, in whom his spirit dwells, who are 
sanctified by his grace, and heirs of everlasting glory. 
Verse 25.—He pleads with God that he would fulfil his 
gracious promise. The»promise is a basis for faith and an 
argument in prayer (Ezek. 36 : 37). 
Verse 26.—The fulfilment of God’s gracious promises to 
men enhance the Divine glory. He has so connected his 
, | own glory with men’s salvation, that whatever promotes the 
latter increases likewise the former. God’s name is magni- 
fied when it is seen from the rich blessings that Israel enjoys 
that Jehovah is their God, when all that exalts and puri- 
fies and ennobles them is traced to his almighty grace. It 
is magnified likewise in the permanent establishing of the 
house of David, not only in the perpetuation of the earthly 
kingdom of Judah throughout so long a period with such 
distinguishing marks of the Divine favor, but especially in 
1 | the’spiritual reign of Christ and the present and everlasting 
benefits which flow from it. 
Verse 27.—David did not cease to pray because God had 
given him this glorions promise. Hettound in it his encour- 





wrought in the history of Israel, of which they had heard 


when we know that what we ask is in accordance with the 
will of God. 

Verse 28.—David plants himself on a solid and immovable 
foundation. His plea is irresistible. It has three points, 
each of which is beyond question,—that God is God, not man, 
incapable, therefore, of weakness or mistake; that his words 
are truth, absolutely free from all error or failure; and that 
he has- promised this good thing unto his servant. David 
puts his finger, as it were, upon the promise. This is what 
God has said, and it must most certainly ‘be fulfilled. 

Verse 29.—He repeats his prayer, and with it his plea. 
He cannot go over it too often. He presses his suit with 
unceasing importunity. Such is prevailing prayer. And 
the one all-comprehensive blessing that he asks is, not this 
or that form of earthly good, but “thy blessing,” which 
maketh rich and addeth no sorrow, which can make up 
every loss, and which includes all that is needful or desirable. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The erection of the tabernacle, or sacred tent, in Jerusalem 
and the bringing to it the ark from Kiriath-jearim—* the 
wood-city”—must have marked the later half of David’s 
reign; for his wars seem to have ended before this peaceful 
triumph, It would appear, however, that a tent no longer 
contented him as a center of the religious worship of his 
people. It was the age of great temples. In the valley of 
the Nile, vast piles had already, for many generations, attested 
the power of the priesthood and the devotion of the kings, 
though no sign of the enthusiasm of the people who toiled 
in forced labor to raise them. Babylonia had boasted of its 
great religious buildings for perhaps as long a period; for the 
reign of Sargon .of Accad, which has left us a wonderful 
legacy of priestly literature, seems to have been as. famous 
for the sanctuaries in which its hierarchy ministered. But 
other regions had not been so early civilized; and when, in 
any case, they developed into new kingdoms, a grand temple 
appeared a necessary sign of their greatness as well as a fit- 
ting tribute to the divinity by whom, as was thought, it had 
been secured. A monarchy without a temple seemed im- 
perfect in ages when church and state were virtually identi- 
cal, or, rather, when the state, as a rule, was subordinate to 
the church., In antiquity, it must be remembered, religion 
played a far greater part in the public life of a nation than 
it does in ours. Nothing could be done without an appeal to 
the god or gods worshiped. Sacrifices smoked perpetually 
on the altars; vows were incessantly being made or fulfilled; 
rites and ceremonies were the essence of religious life, and 
must be observed with the most minute accuracy before 
every detail of public or private life could be safely under- 
taken. ; 

All these motives were probably in David’s mind when he 
resolved to signalize his reign by the erection of a temple to 
Jehovah, instead of the tent in which, ever since the days 
of the wilderness, the tribes had seen his peculiar dwelling- 
place. 

As a faithful ally of the prophets, nothing could be done 
by David without their being consulted. To Nathan, there- 
fore, his special adviser, he took an opportunity of commu- 
nicating his intention, telling him that it was a grief to him 
that he should live in a house ornamented with the costly 
cedar-wood of Lebanon, while the ark of God dwelt within 
curtains. He must have gone into greater detail, but no more 
is told than his regret at the lowliness of the house of God 
compared with his own, That he should desire to honor 
Jehovah in such a way seemed, at the first mention of his 
proposal, in-every way commendable, so that the prophet 
forthwith gave it his hearty approval, telling the king to do 
all that was in his heart, for the Lord was with him. 

Farther reflection, however, led to doubts in the mind of 
the prophet, whether he had been justified in thinking that 
God, like himself, approved of the king’s design, and this 
was confirmed by a vision granted to him in his sleep, The 
Divine voice seemed to him to dictate words to be used to 
the king at their next interview, giving reasons why, after 
all, he should be contented to let matters remain as they 
were, during his lifetime. These intimations from God, thus 
conveyed to the sleeper, he therefore took an early oppor- 
tunity of communicating to David. God, he told him, had 
deigned to speak on the question of the proposed temple, but 
had pronounced against it. He had not dwelt in any such 
building during all the four hundred years that had passed 
since their forefathers left Egypt, but he had contentedly 
“walked in a tent;” nor had he ever, at any time, spoken a 
word to any of the judges of Israel,1 whom he had com- 


me a house of cedar?” The prophet was, therefore, to tell 
David that Jehovah had directed him to say: “Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts,”—-a name which does not occur in the 
earlier books of the Bible,—“I took thee from the sheep- 
cote, from following the sheep, to be ruler over my people, 
over Israel: and I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, 








agement to prayer. We can have boldness and importunity 


1This seems the correct reading (2 Sam. 7: 7). 


manded to feed his people Israel, saying, “ Why build ye not — 
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and have cut off all thine enemies out of thy sight, and 
haye made thee a great name, like unto the name of the 
great men that are in the earth.” The message further gave 
an assurance that God would appoint a piace for Israel, and 
plant them securely and permanently in it, so that they would 
have a nomadic life like that of the wilderness no more, and 
would, likewise, protect them against their enemies, so that 
disastrous times like those of the judges, or those before 
David's own final triumph over his adversaries, would not 
again visit them. 

This assurance might have sufficed to mitigate the disap- 
pointment of the refusal to let a temple be built; but it was 
added that God would establish the king’s dynasty, or, as 
Jehovah said, “make thee a house.” Moreover, though he 
was not to raise a temple, one should be built by his son, who 
should succeed him on the throne, which would be established 
forever. To this son, God would be a father, and he would 
treat him as a son, chastening him if he did evil, but never 
removing his mercy from him as it had been taken from Saul. 

It is probable that the state of public feeling was as yet 
opposed to the building of a temple; for the tribes were by 
no means firmly united, and the jealousy between the North 
and South—that is, between the house of Joseph, represented 
by Ephraim, the virtual head of ten of the twelve clans of 
the nation, and Judah, to which David belonged, and which 
stood practically alone, only slumbered. During the times 
of the judges Judah appears to have kept apart from the 

rest of the nation. Its capital was at Hebron, and David 
had been its local king. Moreover, a temple would central- 
ize the national glory at Jerusalem,—a heathen town till 
lately,—and would take away its importance from Shechem, 
the capital of the northern tribes. A generation later would 
have less dislike of the project. 

David's prayer of acquiescence in the will of Jehovah is 
very beautiful. “Sitting” before Jehovah, we are told, he 
' glorified him for having raised one so. lowly to such honor, 
but, still more, for that great promise, made as a man would 
make it with his fellow,’ that his dynasty would be perma- 
nent. Such wondrous grace had never been shown to any 
nation as that of Jehovah to Israel, from the days of Egypt. 
He besought him to establish forever the word he had-prom- 
ised respecting the throne, and to do as he had said, 
magnifying his name as Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, 
and maintaining the line of the king’s family. So great an 
honor did this seem, that he repeats it several times before 
his prayer closes. To be allowed to found a house was a 
glory for which he could not express his gratitude, The 
blessing of Jehovah upon it was his supreme desire. 

How faithfully this promise was kept, is shown by the his- 
tory of the nation. The ten tribes who revolted, had a 
downward career of revolution, till they were finally carried 
off to Assyria in B.C. 721. The line of David, on the other 
hand, reigned till the downfall of Judah in B.C. 588. Still 
more, the line of David has blossomed for all ages in his 
great descendant, our Lord and Saviour, in whom his glory 
will have no end forever. 

The Vicarage, St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich, England. 





A PATTERN OF THANKFUL PRAYER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


God’s promise by Nathan of the perpetuity of the kingdom 
in David’s house made an era in the progress of revelation. 
A new element was thereby added to devout hope, and a 
new object presented to faith. The prophecy of the Messiah 
enters upon a new stage, bearing a relation, as its successive 
stages always did, to the history which supplies a framework 
for it. Now, for the first time, he can be set forth as the king 
of Israel; now the width of the promise, which at first em- 
braced the seed of the woman, and then was narrowed to the 
seed of Abraham, and thereafter to the tribe of Judah, is 
still further limited to the house of David. The beam is 
narrowed as it is focused into greater brilliance, and the 
personal Messiah begins to be faintly discerned in words 
which are to have a partial, preparatory fulfillment, in itself 
prophetic, in the collective Davidic monarchs whose office is 
itself a prophecy. Our lesson is the wonderful burst of praise 
which sprang from David's heart in answer to Nathan’s words, 
In many of the Psalms following this prophecy we find clear 
traces of the expectation of the personal Messiah, which 
gradually shaped itself, under Divine inspiration, in David, 
as contained in Nathan’s message. But this thanksgiving 
prayer, which was the immediate reflection of the astounding 
new message, has not vet penetrated its depth nor discovered 
its rich contents, but sees in it only the promise of the con- 
tinuance of kingship in his descendants. We do not learn 
the fulness of God’s gracious promises in first hearing them. 
Life and experience and the teaching of his Spirit are needed 
to enable us to count our treasure, and we are richer than 
we know. 

This prayer is a prose psalm outside the Psalter. It con- 
sists of two parts,—a burst of astonished thanksgiving and a 
stream of earnest petition, grasping the Divine promise and 
turning it into a prayer. 

1. Note the burst of thanksgiving (vs. 18-24). The ark 
“Vieaning of verse 19, last clause, 


dwelt “in ctirtains,” and into the temporary sanctuary went 
the king with his fail heart. The somewhat peculiar atti- 
tude of sitting, while he poured it out to God, has offended 
some punctilious commentators, who will have it that we 
should translate “remained,” and not “sat;” but there is no 
need for the change. The decencies of public worship may 
require a posture which expresses devotion; but individual 
communion is free from such externals, and absorbed con- 
templation naturally disposes of the body so as least to hinder 
the spirit. The tone of almost bewildered surprise.at the 
greatness of the gift is strong all throngh the prayer. The 
man’s breath is almost taken away, and his words are some- 
times broken, and throughout palpitating with emotion. Yet 
there is a plain progress of feeling and thought in them, and 
they may serve as a pattern of thanksgiving. Note the 
abrupt beginning, as if pent-up feeling forced its way, re- 
gardless of forms of devotion. The first emotion excited by 
God’s great goodness is the sense of unworthiness. “I do 
not deserve it,” is the instinctive answer of the heart to any 
lavish human kindness, and how much more to God’s! “I 
am not worthy of the least of all the mercies,” gprings to the 
devout lips most swiftly, when gazing on his miracles of be- 
stowing love. He must know little of himself, and less of God, 
who is not most surely melted down to contrition, which has 
no bitterness nor pain in it, by the coals of loving fire heaped 
by God on his head. 

The consciousness of unworthiness passes, in verse 19, to 
adoring contemplation of God’s astounding mercy, and espe- 
cially of the new element in Nathan’s prophecy,—the per- 
petuity of the Davidic sovereignty in the dim, far-off future. 
Thankfulness delights to praise the giver for the greatness of 
his gift. Faith strengthens its hold of its blessings by tell- 
ing them over, as a miser does his treasure. To recount them 
to God is the way to possess them more fully. 

The difficult close of the verse cannot be discussed here. 
“The law for man” is nearer the literal meaning of the words 
than “the manner of men” (Rev. Ver.); and, unfortunately, 
man’s manner is not the same as man’s law. But the usual 
explanations are unsatisfactory. We would hazard the sug- 
gestion that “this” means that which God has spoken. “of 
thy servant’s house,” and that to call it “the law for man” 
is equivalent to an expression of absolute. confidence in the 
authority, universality, and certain fulfilment of the promise. 
The speech of God is ever the law for man, and this new 
utterance stands on a level with the older law, and shall rule 
all mankind. The king’s faith not only gazes on the great 
words of promise, but sees them triumphant on earth. 

Then comes another bend of the stream of praise in verse 
20. The more full the heart, the more is it conscious of the 
weakness of all words. The deepest praise, like the truest 
love, speaks best in silence. It is blessed when, in earthly 
relations, we can trust our dear ones’ knowledge of us to 
interpret our poor words. It is more blessed when, in our 
speech to God, we can feel that our love and faith are deeper 
than our word, and that he does not judge them by it, but 
it by them. 

‘Silence is his least injurious praise.” 

Here, too, we may note the two instances, in this verse, of 
what runs through the whole prayer,—David’s avoidance of 
using “I.” Except in the lowly “What am I?” at the be- 
ginning, it never occurs; but he calls himself “ David” 
twice and “thy servant” ten times,—a striking because un- 
conscious firoof.cf his lowly sense of unworthiness. 

‘But he can say more; and what he does say goes yet 
deeper thar. the former... The personal aspect of the promise 
retreats into the background, and the ground. of all God’s 
mercy in his “own heart” fills the thoughts. Some previous 
promise, perhaps that through Samuel, is referred to; but 
the great truth that God is his own motive, and that his love 
is not drawn forth by our deserts, but wells up by its own 
energy, like a perennial fountain, is the main thought of the 
verse. God is self-moved to bless, and he blesses that we 
may know him ‘through his gifts. The one is the central 
truth, level to our apprehension, concerning his nature; the 
other, the key to the meaning of all his workings. All come 
to pass because he loves with a self-originated love, and in 
order that we may know the motive and principle of his 
acts. We can get no farther into the secret of God than 
that. We need nothing more for peaceful acceptance of his 
providences for ourselves and our brethren. All is from 
love; all is for the manifestation of love. He who has 
learned these truths sits in the center and lives in light. 

Verse 22 strikes a new noté.. The effect of God’s dealing 
with David is to magnify his name, to teach his incomparable 
greatness, and to confirm by experience ancient words which 
celebrate it. The thankful heart rejoices in hearsay being 
changed into personal knowledge. “As we have heard, so 
have we seen.” Old truths flash up into new meaning, and 
only he who tastes and sees that God is good to him to-day 
really enters into the sweetness of his recorded past goodness, 

Note the widening of David’s horizon in verses 23 and 24 to 
embrace all Israel. His blessings are theirs. He feels’his 
own relation to them as the culmination of the long series of 
past deliverances, and at the same time loses self in joy over 
Israel’s confirmation a8 God’s people by his kingship. True 





thankfulness regards personal blessings in their bearing on 








others, and shrinks from selfish use of them. Note, too, the 


parallel, if we may call it so, between Israel and Israel’s Gog 
in that “ there is none like thee,” and by reason of its choice 
by this incomparable Jehovah, no nation on earth is like 
“thy people, even like Israel.” 5 

Thus steadily does this model of thanksgiving climb up 
from sense of unworthiness, through adoration, and gazing 
on its treasures, to God’s unmotived love as his impulse, and 
men’s knowledge of that love as his aim, and pauses at 
last, rapt and hushed, before the solitary loftiness of the 
incomparable God, and the mystery of the love which has 
intertwined the personal blessings which it celebrates with 
the great designs for the welfare of the people, whose unique 
position here corresponds to the unapproachable elevation of 
its God. 

2. Verses 25 to 29 are prayer built on promise and winged 
by thankfulness. The whole of these verses are but the 
expansion of “do as thou hast said.” But they are not vain 
repetitions, Rather they are the outpourings of wondering 
thankfulness and faith, that cannot turn away from dwelling 
on the miracle of mercy revealed to it unworthy. God de- 
lights in the sweet monotony and’ persistence of such re- 
iterated prayers, each of which represents a fresh throb of 
desire and a renewed bliss in thinking of his goodness. Qb- 
serve the frequency and variety of the Divine names in these 
verses,—in each, one, at least: Jehovah God (v.25); Jehovah 
of hosts (v. 26); Jehovah of hosts, God of Israel (v. 27); 
Lord Jehovah (vs. 28, 29). Strong love delights to speak 
the beloved name. Each fresh utterance of it is a fresh 
appeal to his revealed nature, and betokens another wave of 
blessedness passing over David’s spirit as he thinks of God, 
Observe, also, the other repetition of “thy servant,” which 
occurs in every verse, and twice in two of them. The king 
is never tired of realizing his absolute subjection, and feels 
that it is dignity, and a blessed bond with God, that he should 
be his servant. The true meaning of honor and office be- 
stowed by God is the service of God, and the name is a plea 
with him which he cannot but regard. Observe, too, how 
echoes of the promise ring all through these verses, especially 
the phrases “establish the house” and “for ever.” They 
show how profoundly he had been moved, and how he is 
laboring, as it were, to make himself familiar with the aston- 
ishing vista that has begun to open before his believing eyes. 
Well is it for us if we, in like manner, seek to fix our thoughts 
on the yet grander “for ever” disclosed to us, and if it 
colors all our look ahead, and makes the refrain of all our 
hopes and prayers. 

But the main lesson of the prayer is that God’s. promise 
should ever be the basis and measure of prayer. The mold 
into which our petitions should run is, “Do as thou hast 
said.” Because God’s promise had come to David, therefore 
“hath thy servant found in his heart to pray this prayer 
unto thee.” There is no presumption in taking God at his 
word. True prayer catches up the promises that have fallen 
from heaven, and sends them back again, to feather the 
arrows of its petitions. Nor does the promise make, the 
prayer needless. We know that “if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us;” and we know that we shall 
not receive the promised blessings, which are according to 
his will, unless we do ask. Let us seek to stretch our desires 
to the width of God’s proraises, and to confine our wishes 
within their bounds. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


The light on Moriah makes it. fit to stand near Calvary. 
David proposed to build a magnificent temple for God. He 
accepted the intent, but refused the thing. In recognition of 
the intent, he sent Nathan to promise that God should build 
a sure house for David, instead of David for God. In the 
ecstasy of that promise David goes in to talk with God. 

What does a man say in the supreicest hour of victory and 
infinite fulfilment of more than his loftiest ambition? It 
depends on the man. 

David has exquisite humility. Greatest men always have. 
“Who am I, O Lord God?” I proposed to do a small thing 
(build a temple). In return thou hast promised me the 
headship of an eternal dynasty. Christ was the son of David. 
God taught his people to desire permanence of their families, 
It is to be like him. David’s largest ambition was more than 
met. Here befgre God, with ineffable joy, he reviews God’s 
goodness to the nation, He is not forgetful of his larger self. 
He accepts the promise; he repeats the inexplicable words, 
but his limited mind cannot grasp the-limitless meaning. As 
Mary, he says, “ Be it unto me according to thy word,”—not 
according to my understanding. 

He desires it that thy name may “ be magnified for ever.” 
The pomp of Moriah passed away, to be set up forever in 
heaven, 

How much more God’s promises mean than we know! 
The least of them are greater than the greatest can understand. 

I write upon the Pacific shore. The waves that break in 


sight every time I lift my eye from this small page to God’s 
great page of the sea have six thousand miles more of waves 
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behind them. The Latin calls a wave unda, a term havitig 
the same root as the word abundo (to abound). Before Him 
who is able to do exceeding abundantly, I sit to claim his 
promises, and let him interpret and unfold them for a thoy: 
gand years to come. 

Is not the prime point to be taught this,—that prayer 
takes a promise, and humbly waits God’s fulfilment? 


Epworth-by-the-Sea. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who am I, O Lord God, and what is my house, that thou hast 
brought me thus far? (v. 18.) To one who stops to think on 
the subject, the wonder is, not so much that there are persons 
in this world whom God can love for what they are, in them- 
selves and in their belongings, but it is that he can love the 
one who is now thinking about it. We all know enough 
about ourselves to see that there are reasons why God should 
not choose us above others for his loving favor; and when 
we realize that in so many things we are thus preferred, the 
prompting of our hearts should be to say, every one of us: 
“ Who am I, O Lord God, and what is my house, that thou hast 
brought me thus far?” If, indeed, any one of us is inclined 
to say, “I can understand, O Lord, how it is that you should 
love me, and others of our family stock, more than you love 
people generally,” that in itself would show our added unfit- 
ness to be chosen of God for his loving favor. 

Thou hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great while 
to come (v. 19). The promises to David are also to all who 
have the spirit of David, and who are inheritors of David’s 
kingdom through being one with the Son of David. The 
promises are to us and to our children. If we have faith in 
God, we may have it for ourselves and in regard to those who 
come after us fora great while tocome. He who blesses us is 
realy to make us a blessing to others. All that he does for 
us he is ready to do for our children—unto a thousand gen- 
erations. What a comfort this thought should be to us in 
all our toils and trials! What an inspiration and cause of 
gratitude, also! He who is our God will be our children’s 
God. We can trust him confidently for them as for ourselves. 

Thou knowest thy servant; O Lord God (v.20). Yes, and 
there is the wonder of God’s loving favor! If only we could 
deceive God as we deceive others, and as we try to deceive 
ourselves, we might hope to have God see a good side of us, 
ot to see a show of good on the outside of us; but when we 
realize that he knows us just as we are, that he sees us 
through and through, it is more and more of a mystery 
tous that he can love us as we know he does, But there, 
again, is the comfort of the truth. God does kfow us, 
and yet he loves us, Others may be deceived in us, but God 
cannot be. He loves us just as we are, therefore we can 
hope in his favor. There is nothing gives us more pleasure 
in this world than to find that it isa friend who knows us 
best who loves us most. In such a case we are not tortured 
with the fear that when we are found out we shall lose the 
love that we prize so highly. But when it is God who loves 
us, while our innermost hearts are open to his gaze, how we 
wonder, and how we rejoice | 

And now, O Lord God, the word that thou hast spoken con- 
cerning thy servant, and concerning his house, confirm thou it for 
ever, and do as thou hast spoken (v. 25). There is nothing that 
we can ask of God so gladly and so trustfully as that he will 
continue to be just what he has been, and that he will unfail- 
ingly do just as he has promised to do. It is a rare privilege 
to have an earthly friend in whom we can desire no change 
for the better, with whom we are satisfied just as he is, and 
whose hastiest, as well as whose most deliberate, words we 
long to have confirmed. But how much more of a privilege 
it is to rest on God’s unchangeableness; to feel tha#he is 
“the same yesterday, and to-day, yea and forever”! And 
who would have God change? When we remember what 
he has been toward us from the beginning, in gracious favor, 
in Divine tenderness, in matchless sympathy, in ever-con- 
siderate ministry of love, and what are his abundant promises 
in behalf of us and of ours, what joy can be greater to us than 
the conviction that he will be always the same, and that 
his every promise will come to pass! Or what prayer can 
be more truly our heart-prayer than the prayer of his servant 
David: “And now, O Lord God, the word that thou hast 
spoken concerning thy servant, and concerning his house, 
confirm thou it for ever, and do as thou hast spoken” ? 

“ Change not, change not to me, my God; 
I would that thou shouldst be 
To farthest worlds what thou hast been 
On this sad earth to me.” 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


One of David’s heartfelt wishes had long been to 
build a fitting house of worship for God, where the ark could 
find a final resting-place. This, however, God would not 
permit him to do, for he had been a man of war; but he 


‘surroundings. 


David acquiesced in this divine arrangement, and God then 
gave him a promise of much future glory in his family,— 
a thing which was most dear to every Jew. It was this, in 
connéction with other mercies from God, that moved the 
pious monarch to utter the words of thanksgiving that form 
the words of the lesson for to-day. David’s thanksgiving may 
be divided into three parts. 

The first relates to his past. He goes back over the years 
that have flown, and realizes that it is through the goodness 
of God that he has been brought thus far. And truly, as he 
looked over his past life, it was not at all difficult for him to 
discern the good liand of God upon him, He had had many 
“close calls” in his life, when but for the goodness of God he 
would have gone down into the pit. In his youth there was 
the escape from the lion and the bear, that he so well remem- 
bered, which even at that time he ascribed to the mercy of 
God. Nor was even the Philistine giant, before whom all 
men trembled, able to do him anyharm. Then, during those 
years that he was a fugitive from the hand of Saul, God had 
given him deliverance once and again. His whole life for 
a while was a series of romantic escapes from the hands of 
an enraged monarch. Through dangers from wild beasts 
and still wilder men he passed, as though his life was a 
charmed one. For all this he very rightly thought that he 
owed a debt of gratitude to his heavenly Father. Memory 
called upon him to praise the Lord, and not to forget all his 
benefits. 

Then there was the PREsENT. If you were to be asked 
what there was in his: present circumstances for which he 
should be grateful, you might well respond by asking what 
there was for which he should not be thankful. At this time 
his cup was running over, and it would have been difficult 
for him to have named anything desirable which he did not 
already possess. If there was any time in his life when he 
eould fittingly sing the One Hundred and Third Psalm, as 
an expression of his feelings, this was that time. So it was 
extremely fitting that he should praise God for his present 


But there was the FUTURE. With regard to that, however, 
God had not left him in doubt. He had promised him that 
which was very dear to the heart of every Jew, namely, a 
long succession, so that “the sure mercies of David” have 
become a kind of proverb among the Jews. “Thou hast 
spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great while to come.” 
For this also he gives hearty thanks at the time. Thus as 
he looked at the past, or as he surveyed the present, or as he 
glanced at the future, he found only cause for gratitude 
and thanksgiving. 

Having thus tried to bring out the causes that moved the 
king to utter this psalm of praise, and shown the way in 
which the psalmist improved his opportunity, let the teacher 
go on to try and lead his scholar to see what causes for grati- 
tude he may find in his own life. Follow the same outline 
as that given above.. If our scholars will try to see what 
there is in their past lives for which they should be grateful, 
they will be astonished to find how many causes there are. 
I know that there are seme people in this world who seem 
to be heavily burdened, and whose joys seem few and their 
sorrows many. But they are exceptions to the general rule. 
Once in a while you find a Laura Bridgman, who has 
no sense but that of touch given to her. But for one Laura 
Bridgman, you have a million and more who have ail their 
senses intact, To many of us God gave Christian parents, so 
that we have been trained from our infancy with greatest 
care, and arms of love have been around us since before we 
can remember. Love has shielded us, and taken burdens for 
us, so that many a rough place has been made smooth. The 
majority of our days have been spent in the enjoyment of 
health, and what with home, and friends in abundance, our 
lives have beén happy ones. There are very few people in 
this world who do not have more happy days than unhappy 
ones. Do not all these things in our past lives call upon us 
to bless the Lord? We can and should say, “Surely goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the days of my life.” 

If now we turn'to the present, what is that but the very 

flower and fruit of that past that we have just considered? 
It would take sheets of paper for each scholar to write down, 
to-day, all that to-day has been enjoyed at the hand of the 
good God. Sometimes it really seems as though nothing but 
a day full of strong pain is able to make us understand how 
great a blessing a painless day is. As’many minutes as there 
are in the day, so many blessings of health are there in a day 
free from pain. Then if we begin to add those spiritual 
blessings that we enjoy, we might almost say, with John, that 
the world could not contain the literature of our blessings. 
Why then do we find so much grumbling in this world? 
Simply because men remember the ills that they have, and 
forget their privileges. We write our blessings on the sand, 
and our sorrows on brass. Not without reason do forty-seven 
of the Psalms begin with praise to God. For he who forgets 
not to give thanks is sure to enjoy his blessings twice as 
much as he who all the time grumbles and finds fault. The 
hymn rightly says, speaking of our blessings, “Nor is the least 
a thankful heart, that tastes those gifts with joy.” 

Turn now to the future. Even.if God had gotten through 





promised him that bis son Solomon should have that privilege. 


not stop this afternoon, To-morrow has blessings in store for 
me. In this respect our experience is something like that 
of children around.a Christmas tree. They have already in 
their laps some presents, but they also know that under the 
tree there are some more that will come soon. Your cup 
runneth over to-day, but to-morrow there shall be still more 
for which to be grateful. Heaven is before us, and eternal 
life draws daily nearer. The believer has the best yet to 
come, And he always will have; for in heaven his capacity 
for enjoyment grows, so that the second million of years in 
heaven will be better than the first. Is this notso? And if 
the unbeliever has not this prospect, whose fault is it but 
his own? 

All these things call upon us most loudly to join with 
David in praising God for his goodness, Alas that so many 
Christians should be so good at begging, apd so poor at 
praising ! ‘ 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are thoughts in this prayer of David quite beyond 
the appreciation of childhood, but the lesson of thankfulness 
as in the golden text can be learned by a child and illustrated 
by the history of David. A child can see the beauty and 
brightness of the stars, and as truly believe that God made 
and keeps them shining, as the astronomer who knows their 
names and calculates their distances from the sun. “Give 
thanks.” Put these words on the blackboard. 

Using David’s story and his words, try to make it a 
lifetime song of thanksgiving in the heart. Review the 
bringing of the ark to Zion, David’s joy, and the gladness 


did they place the ark when it was brought into the city? 
Perhaps from the lattice windows or the roof of his palace, 
or from the terraces of his garden, King David could see the 
tent in which was the holy ark. A tent seemed too poor and 
plain for the sacred treasure ; and he said in his heart, “I will 
not ... goup into my bed: I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or 
slumber to mine eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lord.” 
We know that he said to the prophet Nathan, as he sat in his 
house, “See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains”’ The prophet Nathan was 
well pleased, and told the king to go on and do all that was 
in his heart. But that very night the Lord came and talked 


“Go and tell my servant David,” began the words which 
Nathan heard upon his pillow, and which he repeated to 
David. The Lord reminded him that the sign of his pres- 
ence with the people had always been in a tent and a taber- 
nacle ever since he brought Israel out of Egypt, that he had 
never asked, “ Why build ye not mea house of cedar?” He 
told Nathan to remind David how he had called him from 
following the sheep to be a king; he had cut off his enemies, 
and made him a great name, but, instead of letting David 
build the Lord a house, the Lord promised to make Davida 
house,—not to be a building of wood or stone, but a house- 
hold or family which should last forever. It did not mean 
that David should live always; for he talked of David's 
dying, and told him he should sleep with his fathers, David’s 
son, a king, was to build a temple for God; but to David he 
said, “ Thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for 
ever before thee: thy throne shall be established for ever.” 
For this promise to David he gave thanks, and we should do 
so forevermore. Can you see why? God would not let 
David build the temple because he had been a man of war. 
He said to David, “Thou hast shed much blood upon the 
earth in my sight.” Who were some that David had slain? 
David’s son was to be a man of peace, David might prepare 
all he could for the temple, but his son, who should reign in 
peace, might build it, 

David Before the Lord.—When Nathan told him what the 
Lord had said, David went “and sat before the Lord,” and 
prayed. He gave thanks for the past. “Who am I,” he 
said, “O Lord God? and what is my house?” He wondered 
that a lowly shepherd should have been called to rule, should 
have been kept, through years of danger, safejfrom enemies, 
from want and death, and made a great king over the Lord’s 
chosen people, Yet to make him a king and give him a 
kingdom was but a small thing in God’s sight compared to 
what he had promised. David thanked God for all he had 
done, and yet more for promises of the future, That his house 
and his kingdom should be established forever, meant that 
from his family should be born in Bethlehem the Son of 
man, who is the Son of God, whose kingdom shall be forever 
and forever. 

“ Thou, ... Knowest thy Servant.”—David was overcome with 
the wonderful promise to him; for when it was shown him 
that the Lord was to come to earth as the Son of David, he 
had not words to express all he felt. He could say truly that 
his heart was full, and also that the Lord could read his 
unspoken words of praise and gratitude. Does God so know 
and read your heart? Does he find love and thanksgiving 
there? 





blessing us, we should have cause to praive him. But he will 


Thy Name.—David gave all the glory te God; he did not 


of the people. Where did David live in Jerusalem? Where * 


with Nathan about David and his plan to build a temple. _ 
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ask him to glorify the house of David for his own sake; he 
prayed, “ Let thy name be magnified,” made great forever. 
So David’s greater Son taught us all to pray every day. 
When you say “Our Father who art in heaven,” what do 
you ask that his name may be? To be hallowed is to be 
made and kept holy. What do we pray for his kingdom? 
How do we ask that his will be done? So David prayed that 
God’s name might be great in all the world and forevermore, 
that his kingdom should come over all the earth and in 
heaven, established forever. 

David's Prayer in his Heart.—Words of prayer and praise 
were not on David’s lips only; it was in his heart to pray. 
That is the kind of prayer God loves to accept. David 
prayed with an humble spirit. “Who am I,” he said, “that 
thou shouldst bless me?” So we may pray, “Not unto us, 
O Lord, ... but unto thy name, give glory,” and ask him to 
hear and answer for the sake of Jesus Christ his sen. David 
believed the words of the Lord; for he said in prayer, “ Thy 
words be true.” David reminded the Lord of his promises. 
Four times, in this prayer, he said, “Thou hast spoken.” 
And when he prayed that his house and his kingdom might 
continue forever, he said, “Thou hast promised this goodness 
unto thy servant.” 

Davids Thanksgiving.—David said many times, “I will 
sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever.” He has left songs 
of thanksgiving that will be said and sung for ever. He 
taught by the sun and moon how sure are the promises of 
God of the covenant with David which God had made, that 
“shall endure forever, and his throne as the sun before me. 
It shall be established for ever as the moon and as a faithful 
witness in heaven.” Was it only for David to give thankful 
prayer? Was the covenant of blessing only for David and 
his house? Every child can claim a share in that joyful 
thanksgiving. When you see the morning sun shine, or the 
pale moonlight, let it remind you to give thanks that, in keep- 
ing the covenant with David, Jesus came to earth, and is now 
king in heaven, where he will welcome to his throne every 
one who will accept his love. 

In Everything Give Thanks.—So Paul said. For Jesus’ 
sake Paul was put in prison, his feet fastened in stocks, his 
back worn with stripes; he suffered hunger and thirst, was 
stoned and shipwrecked; and yet he said, “In every thing 
give thanks.” What reason does he give in our golden 
text? What were David’s years of danger, compared to the 
blessings promised to continue forever? What were Paul’s 
sufferings, compared to his trust in Jesus, which made him 
say thankfully, everywhere and at all times, “ Rejoice in the 
Lord always” ? 


o 


but only daughters, then he takes the name of his eldest 
daughter. A faithful servant of mine in Palestine, whose 
name was Ibrahim, had several daughters, but no son, and 
he was invariably known as Abou Miriam, “The father of 
Mary.” Abou is the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew Ab, 
or Abi, and it is probable, from the frequent use of the prefix 
Ab, that the custom has come down from very ancient times. 
To the present day the Samaritans, though they have long 
since renounced polygamy in the Moslem sense, yet, if they 
have a childless wife, make no ‘difficulty about taking a 
second; and I believe that the same practice is recognized 
by the Jews in Mesopotamia. 

The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


How did David’s thought of building the temple originate? 
(2 Sam. 7:1, 2.) From what desire did it spring? When 
only is it safe to execute our purposes? (v. 3.) Carefully 
state the promises which the Lord sent David at the hand of 
Nathan (vs; 4-17). In what night did he make them known 
to Nathan? Why did he not make them known directly to 
David without Nathan’s instrumentality ? What reason had 
David for believing that he would fulfil these far-reaching 
promises? What place does that soul immediately seek who 
receives a message from God? (v. 18, f.c.) What view of 
himself does he catch? (v. 18, l.c.) 

How do the unfolded purposes of God concerning us com- 
pare with those already accomplished? (v. 19.) Have we, 
or have we not, received any promises to match these given 
to David? (Rom. 8: 32; 1 John 3:2.) In what language 
does a soul, overwhelmed with a sense of God’s goodness, 
express himself? (v. 20.) Are words always more expres- 
sive than silence? (Eccl. 3:7.) Upon the ground of whose 
merit has God bestowed all our blessings? (v. 21.) How 
have we forfeited our right to his favor? Why does he love 
us while in an unregenerate state? (1 John 4: 8.) Doesthe 
love which he feels for the regenerate and the unregenerate 
differ either in kind or degree? 

What conception of God comes with: the knowledge that 
he bestows out of his own heart favors unmerited? (v. 22.) 
What makes the difference ifi the character of different na- 
tions? (vs. 23, 24.) How only can a nation improve in 
character? (Prov. 14: 34.) How many direct petitions did 
this prayer of David contain? (vs. 25-29.) Is the petition 
in verse 29 the same as that in verse 25, or is there an addi- 
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‘ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 
"Canon or DURHAM. 


Davin “Sat BEFORE THE Lorp.”—The petition of David’s 
thanksgiving prayer is but one; namely, that Jehovah would 
build his house, bless it, and continue it forever before him. 
And we read that David “ went in, and sat before the Lord.” 
This is the only occasion on which sitting before the Lord 
is spoken of as an attitude of adoration. Elsewhere it is 
generally “standing” or else “kneeling.” But we must not 
confuse this posture with our idea of sitting in a chair, an 
afticle of furniture unknown to the Oriental. The throne on 
which an Eastern prince or chieftain appears before his peo- 
ple is more like an ottoman, on which he sits with his feet 
tucked up under him. The posture of sitting as David did 
is still habitually practiced by the Mohammedans in their 
devotions, as well as standing or kneeling. In sitting for 
adoration, the worshiper kneels on both knees, and then 
throws himself back, with the weight of his body resting on 
his heels, and his hands spread on his knees. So particular 
are the Moslems about this attitude, that the question as to 
whether the feet are to be perpendicular or the toes turned 
outwards has been a topic of fierce controversy amongst them. 
In this posture the prayers or verses of the Koran are recited, 
and at the end of each sentence the worshiper leans forward 
and touches the ground with his forehead. Thus David sat 
before the Lord. He went in; that is, to the tent or taber- 
nacle (2 Sam. 6:17) in which the ark was sheltered, on 
Mount Moriah, either within the walls of the city of David, 
—that is, Zion—or, less probably, outside them ; for this inci- 
dent was after he had removed the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom. The altar of burnt sacrifice was still at Gibeah, 
and it was evidently not thither that David went in, but to 

the ark close by, there to commune with the Lord. 

THE ORIENTAL AND His Descenpants.—The purport of 
David’s prayer is in perfect keeping with the feeling of every 
Oriental. Apart from the eager hope of every Israelite that 


tional element in it? How soon should we desire the begin- 
ning of the fulfilment of all God’s promises to us? 
How did David justify himself in making so bold a peti- 
tion? (v. 27.) If God had promised it, what need was there 
of his asking for it? (Ezek. 36 : 33-37.) What is the pur- 
pose of prayer? Is there, or is there not, any need of the 
Christian asking for anything which his heavenly Father 
has promised? (Luke 11:13.) What is prayer? How and 
in what measure has this prayer of David been answered? 
Is, or is not, the answer yet complete ? 
Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DAVID HAD FAITH 
IN GOD’S 


** According to thine own he 


art, hast thou 
wrought all this.”’ - 


LOVE. 
POWER. 
TRUTH. 


**Thou art great,O Lord:... thou didst 
establish ... thy people,’’ 


“Thy words are truth, and thou hast 
promised this. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ What shall I render to my God?” — 
“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 

‘* My soul, repeat his praise.” 

“The pity of the Lord.” 

“God is love; his mercy brightens,” 
“Tis not that I did choose thee,” 

“ More to follow.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 





his own family might have some share in the genealogy of the 
coming Messiah, all Easterners feel that they live in their 


as the father of his son. 
his son is named Dahouk, is no longer Daoud, but Abou 
Dahouk, “the dather of Dahouk.” When a man has no sons, 


in God. This is the teaching of this psalm of David. 


When David sat there before the Lord in the Lord’s sanc- 
posterity. So strong is this yearning after children, that a | tuary, there seems to have come flooding into his mind all 
man who is a father at once changes his name, or, rather, is | the memories of his earlier and later life, from the days when, 
not known among his friends or abroad by his own name, but | as the younger son of his family in Bethlehem, he tended his 
Thus Sheikh Daoud, as soon as | father’s sheep on the hillsides, watching them through the 
night as well as the day, and risking his life in their defense 


The reverent considering of God’s dealings with us tends 
to our wonderment and to the growth of our grateful trust 


» Pia, 

recalling the way in which God had led him from that day 

to this, as he now sits the anointed king of God’s people, with 

the promises of God’s continued favor to him and to his, to 

the latest generations of the sons of men, echoing in his ean, 
how can David help wondering at God’s goodness to him jy 
the past and in the present, or refrain from rejoicing in Gog, 
unchangeableness for all time to come? 

No one of us sits on the throne of David, or has a kingdom 
to found and a temple to plan for the Lord of hosts; ye 
every one of us has as much to wonder over, and to rejoicg 
in, and to look forward to with grateful hope, as David had, 
Every one of us is chosen of God to birth in a Christian lang 
and to the enjoyment of rarest privileges, socially and reli. 
giously. Every one of us is embraced in the gospel call tog 
place.as a king and a priest unto God, and to the honor of 
being a temple of the Holy Ghost. “The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God: 
and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” “Is not this a wonder? Who are we, or what is our 
stock, that we have been brought to this? 

And now, O Lord God, the word that thou hast spoken 
concerning thy servants and concerning their children, con. 
firm thou it forever, and do as thou hast spoken. And with 
thy blessing let the family of thy servant be blessed forever | 





ADDED POINTS. 


If we are tempted to think overmuch of ourselves, it will 
be well for us.to sit down before God and call his attention to 
the points which we think he will admire in us. It is one 
thing to feel that we are as good as our neighbor. It is 
another thing to see that our characters will stand the test 
of God’s examining. 

When we have realized how good God has been to us in 
one thing, or in many things, we may be sure that there is 
something more than that in his dealings with us for which 
we ought to be profoundly grateful to him. God never tires 
in adding to his gifts to us. We ought never to tire of ac- 
knowledging God’s gifts. 

God loves us for his own sake. He does for us for his own 
sake. Our interests and welfare as his children are linked 
with him and his interests as our Father. If we do well, it 
pleases God. If we do ill, it grieves God. 

What nation in the world can be distinguished like God's 
people? “Happy is the people that is in such a case: yea, 
happy is the people whose God is the Lord,” 

If we have it in our heart to pray a proper prayer tg 
God, that is something to be grateful for. If we pray the 
proper prayer that is in our hearts, that is still better. If 
we live in the direction of our proper prayer, that is best 
of all. 

It is a comfort to think that God’s word is true. What 
would our lives be, if there were a doubt on this point? And 
when we realize the multitude and the magnitude of God’s 
specific promises to us each and all, what rejoicing can be 
ours that not one of them shall ever fail ! 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


———— 


SERMONETTES TO CHILDREN. 


If any art is worthy of a pastor’s serious and life-long 
study, it is the art of preaching tochildren. Just when 
to do it, just where to do it, are questions that admit of 
varied solution. And when the time and place are de- 
termined upon, the question of just how to do it calls 
fer all the counsel that the inquirer can summon. Among 
the growing number of ministers who make a specialty of 
childfen’s sermons is the Rev. Perry Wayland Sinks, pas- 
tor of the First (Congregational) Church of Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Concerning his way of working, Mr. Sinks says: 

“The short sermons are used as a means of getting 
the ear of the children, winning them to the preaching 
service, and doing them good. I began doing this work, 
with trembling, more than a year and a half ago, and 
such has been the success that I feel I am not at liberty 
to discontinue it. The sermonette (for distinction) pre- 
cedes the Sunday morning sermon, with a selection from 
the choir between. Iaim to bring the sermonette within 
eight minutes, and shorten up the sermon so as not to 
exceed thirty-five minutes for both. I do not use the 
same text for each, but, when practicable, make the ser- 
mon to the children a preparation and anticipation of 
that to follow. For example, on a given Sunday I 
préached to the children on ‘ Pitching the Tent Toward 
Sodom,’ and the sermon which followed was on ‘ Lot’s 
Choice, and What Came of It.’ On another Sunday the 
sermonette was ‘This World Good;’ the sermon was 
‘The Heavenly Country Better.’ 

“TI find the custom helpful in many ways. The chil- 
dren know that there is something for them, and can 
count upon it; for I allow nothing to set it aside, when- 





in his conflicts with the wild beasts of the region, And 


ever I am in the pulpit. If one of our secretaries comes 
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slong, or visitor wants a chance at the people, he must 
wait until the ‘ children’s portion’ is served.” 

In addition to this account of his method and general 
ciples, Mr. Sinks sends the following schedule which 


rin RPT eR 
: inted on a card for distribution : 


is pr 
; A Course of Short Sermons to the Children, 
By the Pastor of the First Church, Painesville, Ohio, 
On 
From Eaypt TO CANAAN, 
1, In Egypt; or, Slavery and Sin, September 22. 
2, Pharaoh’s Refusal to Let Israel Go, September 29. 
3, The Passover; or, Safety in the Blood, October 6. 
4, Out of Egypt; or, The Dry Path Through the Sea, Octo- 
ber 13: 
‘5, Marah and Elim; or, Bitter-Sweet and Rest, October 20. 
‘4, The Manna; or, Food from Heaven, October 27. 
7, Sinai; or, Laws on Stone, November 10. 
8. The Tent-House of God; or, Work and Worship, Novem- 
ber 17. 
9, The Golden Calf; or, God Rejected, November 24, 
10, The Giants of Anak; or, Difficulties in the Way, Decem- 
ber 1. 
11, Wilderness Wanderings; or, Fruits of Unbelief, December 8. 
12, Into Canaan; or, The End of the Journey, December 15. 
13. The Angels’ Song at the Christ-Child’s Birth, December 22. 
14. The End of the Year; or, Giving Account to God, Decem- 
ber 29. 


Come, let us journey together to the good land. 





' INTERESTING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN 
MISSIONS. 


BY V. F. P. 


. Year after year we are being questioned as to methods, 
avd year by year new needs are arising that require re- 
modeling of plans in the work of missions. There has 
been some giving, though of mites differing from the 
widow’s in that they are not the “all.” There has been 
some knowledge, but, if we search, we shall find that the 
church at large is ignorant of her outposts. 

Bands are doing a fine work; but a band usually means 
a small number, how small leaders do not like always to 
confess, Still, in our bands are being trained those who 
are to aid us in new methods. 

In one church there was felt the need of better equip- 
inent in this work. There must be more knowledge, for 
there must be increase of power. One department may 
be taken as a specimen of methods adopted. 

A small committee of Sunday-school teache™ was 
formed, chosen from members of home and foreign mis- 
sion auxiliaries, that neither might be unduly favored, 
to the provoking of those ill-natured remarks so many 
delight in. It was decided to: take quarterly review 
Sundays as mission days. The first day was for foreign 


missions, but certain questions and answers on the review 


were in order; then came a talk on foreign missions, 


Belonging to various organizations of missionary char- 
acter, no one can blame me if I say that few make this 
subject truly interesting. The talkers often talk too 


long, and as if “it was their duty, and they did it.” 


Sunday number two for the new plan dawned bright 
When the scholars arrived at their 


and delightful. 
school-room, a new order of things was apparent. 
For once, all the departments were to meet in the 
“big room,” and class divisions were lost in a triangular 
arrangement of seats that made all focus toward the 
éuperintendent’s desk. 

Each class sat together, and was supplied with “ Bible 
Responses to Missionary Questions,” a series of questions 
and Bible answers well calculated to arouse one to a 
sense of duty in this grandest work of the nineteenth 
century. After a hymn and prayer, these Responses 
were given to the superintendent’s questions by the 
whole school. 

The general topic chosen was the North American 
Indians,—a work in which home and foreign boards are 
engaged. Four young men came forward in turn to 
help at this stage, all members of young men’s bands, 
and trained by enthusiastic leaders. In five-minute 
articles, culled from various sources, they read of “The 
American wilderness, the seat of organized foreign 
mission work;” of the “First missionary to the North 
American Indians;” of the ‘United States and the 
Indians;” and “ How an American Indian travels,” 

Twelve young men in one class gave twelve items on 
missions,—the opinions of some distinguished men on 
missions, of Phillips Brooks, of James Russell Lowell ; 
items of work done, of needs. There were hymns sung, 
a verse or two at a time, between these articles and items, 
not one of which was “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains. Such.a hymn as “Christ for the world we sing” 
was chosen, “The light of the world is Jesus.” It takes 


Heber’s dear old hymn, and the leader who selects it 
often does so from lack of time and thought. A talk 
from one who had been to Indian schools followed, and 
the missionary hour was over. 

The committee held an informal meeting afterwards 
to talk it over, and the prevailing word was “we will 
continue.” Not always would the whole time be de- 
voted to missions, reviews were too important; but the 
school should have definite and systematic training that, 
being for the whole and by the whole, would put new 
life and interest into the whole. 

Each class might have an answer to the superinten- 
dent’s question on some portion of a given field. Mis- 
sionary literature, that yearly improves, would be sub- 
scribed for by each class, forming acirculating library that 
could ultimately be a permanent collection for reference, 
surplus numbers being sent to less favored regions. Few 
of our magazines on missions are more than two dollars 
ayear. Some are but twenty-five cents, in clubs; there- 
fore no one need be deprived of this privilege. 

Let some one make determined effort in each school 
to Secure the knowledge that is power. Those who read 
are interested. Get more, then, to read. Do not think 
anything will interest. That is a great mistake. Care 
must be taken. If items are to be read, they must be 
‘carefully chosen, brief, numbered, that none may be 
overlooked, and, above all, read in a clear, loud voice, 
When those who agree to take part in any service learn 
that the taking part merely is not enough unless well 
done, our people will have made an advance. This 
requires training. -The boys and girls can have such 
discipline; if taken in hand at once, our future leaders 
and helpers will do their part much better than the 
majority of the present generation of workers. They 
will not think that a word of prayer or a “ brief remark” 
must be inaudible to all remoter from them than five 
feet. In this Sunday-school work a fine field for such 
practice is opened. No child should be unduly urged 
to read alone, nor should forward children always have 
front rank, The very thought of being useful has 
stimulated many an otherwise bashful child, and surely 
the children recognize quickly how useful it is to interest. 
Schools everywhere could be training for such work. 
Make careful plans. One failure need only stimulate 
to greater effort and success. There can be great 
variety if only thought and time are givén. Do not 
allow anything to be long. Recall your own childhood 
and the tediousness of speakers, and endeavor to secure 
brevity ; interest by concerted effort; get variety by en- 
listing different classes at different times, with programs 


helpers, the young men can aid you, Do not always get 
opinions in public, but take private opportunities to 


satisfied, but go onward, and let the motto of the first 

missionary to our Indians be your constant inspiration: 

“Prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, will 

do anything.” Personal experience adds, “ Proved.” 
Germantown, Pa. 








not always known or expected. The boys will be your 


draw out ideas from teachers and scholars. Never be 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 


or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. 


readers of The Sunday School Times. 


personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





JEWISH MISSION LITERATURE* 


supporters. 





two pamphiets. 8vo. 
pfennige a number. 


Vol, XXVI. 


Publications of the Institutum Judaicum in Berlin. 
phiets. 8vo, 1885-88. Pri 


Nathanael. Edited by Professor 


Price, 1 mark 50 pfennige a year. 





very great enthusiasm to forget the hackneyed in Bishop 


monthly. Vol. V. Price, 1 mark 25 pfennige a year. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 


receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
F Books that are desired 
for such notice are puychased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 


In this the greatest missionary century since the apos- 
tolic era, the work among the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel has not been without its stanch advocates and 
The interest in it has indeed been confined 
to a comparatively small circle, and it has not enjoyed 
anything like that widespread sympathy and co-opera- 
tion which has made the evangelization of the heathen 
peoples the most attractive and successful field for the 
energetic Christian activity of our day and date, And 


* Publications of the Institutum Judaicum of Leipzig. Twenty- 
1883-89. Price, 30 pfennige to 1 mark 50 


Saat auf Hoffnung. Edited by Lic. Dr.Gustaf Dalman. Quarterly. 
Five pam- 


ce, from 80 pfeunige to 2 marks a number. 
Dr. Hermann L. Strack. Bi- 





yet comparatively there are more missionaries at work 

in Israel than among the heathen nations. According 

to so good an authority as Dalman, the forty-seven Jew- 

ish mission societies in existence have in their employ 

nearly four hundred laborers, or one for about every. 

seventeen thousand Jews on the globe. 

Nor has this work been in vain. Pastor de le Roi, a 

veteran in this department, claims that the converts from 

Judaism since the beginning of the century, together 

with their descendants now in the Christian Church, 

number about one hundred thousand. However correct 

or incorrect these data may be, certain it is that not a 

few of thé brightest stars on the theological firmament 

of the nineteenth century were Jewish converts. The 

father of modern church history, the great Neander; 

the dogmatician, Philippi; the Arabist and patristic 

scholar of Norway, Caspari; the Danish sage, Kalkar, 

who presided at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 

at Copenhagen; and others like these, show that not 
all Israelites of our day, like their fathers, resist the 
spiritual inheritance of the chosen people. 

And yet the missionary methods among the Jews were 
open to not a little criticism. Just as the interest in it, 
as a rule, was more of a sentimental than an intelligent 
nature, so, too, the work was more spasmodic than the 
result of a careful study of ways and means and methods, 
The characteristic feature of the old work was to attempt 
the conversion of individuals among the Jews found in 
predominantly Christian communities, but practically 
to leave untouched the great Jewish population of South 
eastern Europe. There they constitute the bulk of the 
inhabitants, and have retained the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of historic, talmudic, and rabbinic Judaism, while 
in Western Europe and America this has been thrown 
aside, and, to a greater or less degree, a compromise has 
been made with modern thought and life, particularly 
in its radical features. 

Owing to the inducements offered to converts by Chris- 
tian societies, as also the fact that down to a quarter of 
a century ago the political disabilities had not been 
removed from the Jews in Central Europe, as they are 
not even yet in Russia, not a little superficial work was 
done in this field, and not a few pretended conversion 
for the purposes of gain or an opportunity for social and 
public success. The case of the gifted but godless poet 
Heine is a warning example of this kind. 

The publications of the Leipzig and Berlin Instituta 
Judaica, as indeed the whole movement centering around 
the persons of the elder Delitzsch, Strack, Dalman, 
Faber, and others, together with the new seminary at 
Leipzig for the education of men for Jewish gospel work, 
signalize a new departure in this line. The central 
thought of the whole agitation, which is one of the most 
aggressive mission enterprises of our age, is that thé 
work among the Jewish Diaspora in predominantly 
Christian lands should be left for the churches theré, 
while Jewish mission work as such should find its field 
of operation in the great Jewish communities of the East, 
with their historic faith, spirit, and creed. 

A prime condition of success is, accordingly, a thorough 
acquaintance, on the part of Christians, with the charac- 
ter of this Judaism, and an acquaintance, on the part of 
the Jews, with the character and aims of genuine Chris- 
tian mission activity. This idea has determined the 
contents of the new mission publications issted in such 
rapid succession in the last four or five years from Leip- 
zig and Berlin. The twenty-two pamphlets of the Leip- 
zig Institute, of which a total of nearly fifty thousand 
has been disposed of, contain a number of discussions 
by Delitzsch on matters in connection with this subject, 
such as The Messiah as the Reconciler ( Verséhner); 
Earnest Questions to the Educated Jews; Are the Jews 
Really the Chosen People? (already mentioned in these 
columns;) as also his edition of the official documents 
on the famous Jewish-Christian Movement in Kishinev, 
headed by Rabinowitsh, which form the contents of four 
pamphlets, and his edition of Israel Pick’s Confessions 
from the Depth of a Jewish Heart. 

The pamphlets of the Berlin Institute are of a more 
technical, and therefore less popular, character, intended 
chiefly as text-books for students. Three of them are 
from Strack; nantely, an Introduction to the Talmud, 
which is a reprint of his article in Herzog’s Encyclo- 
pedia, and editions, with notes, of the Mishna tracts 
Joma and Aboda Zara. The other two numbers are by 
Dalman; namely, a discussion of the Suffering and 
Dying Messiah according to the Synagogue of the First 
Christian Century, and a pamphlet on the Jewish Alien 
Laws, directed against the anti-Semitic agitation. 

Of the quarterly Saat auf Hoffnung (Seed in Hope), 
the leading Jewish mission magazine in the world, 





Delitasch was for twenty-five years the editor and lead» oi sll 
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ing contributor. Now his mantle has fallen upon the 
worthy shoulders of Dalman, but the co-operation of the 
veteran will still continue to enrich the pages of this 
periodical, which is certainly the richest thesaurus of 
argument and fact in this important field of gospel work. 
The Nathanael of Professor Strack is in general more 
special and technical than the older journal. It addresses 
itself exclusively to Christians, aiming to arouse a sense 
of duty in those who neglect the work of Jewish evan- 
gelization, and to furnish those who recognize this duty 
with the ways and knowledge of prosecuting it. This 
journal, like all the publications mentioned in this an- 
nouncement, is remarkable for the amount of new and 
otherwise inaccessible materials it contains. \ 
This whole class of literature is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive in the whole field of modern 
Christian mission publications. It opens up, as based 
upon accurate scholarship, a department in which only 
a comparatively few scholars have access to the original 
sources, and can be relied upon as giving authoritetive 
information. Then, aside from the mission issue, not a 
few of these discussions have special literary, historical, 
theological, and linguistic interests of their own. 





No more readable volume than George Rawlinson’s 
The Story of Phenicia has thus far appeared in the Put- 
nam’s useful Story of the Nations series,—the average 
merit of which, in view of its many themes and writers, 
shas been unexpectedly high. In his usual clear and 
picturesque style, this tireless author sets before young 
or busy readers the record of the commercial and artistic 
achievements of a remarkable people. His manner of 
portrayal, as is natural in so popular and elementary a 
treatise, is episodical rather than philosophical, and his 
chapters do not uniformly represent the latest or most 
trustworthy scholarship. There are several errors, giving 
new publicity to crude or exploded theories, in the chap- 
ter on the Pheenician alphabet and language,—a chapter 
which ought to have been submitted to some specialist ; 
the Hebrew typography is occasionally incorrect ; and 
there appears on page 32 the absurd statement that the 
connection between the Hebrew Baal and the Assyrian 
Bel is doubtful. It is hard to guess what.Canon Raw- 
linson meant by the expression “ both in Assyrian and 
[in] Assyro-Babylonian” (p. 329), as: though the latter 
did not include the former. (7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. 
xvii,356. New York: G, P. Putuam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


There is a class of writers in England which hardly 
has its full counterpart in this country,—that of indus- 
trious delvers in the byways of history, science, or social 
life, who prepare, from their gatherings, interesting 
chapters for The Gentleman’s Magazine, Chambers’s 
Journal, etc., and ultimately collect this instructive 
»periodical-reading into wholesome books, the whole 
being prepared by the process which Irving describes 
in The Sketch-Book. One of these is the Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, whose latest book, The Folk-Lore of 
Plants, is an agreeable miscellany of popular supersti- 
tions and poetical fancies, savage or civilized, concern- 
‘ing the bewitchments, charms, divinities, demons, 
prophetic powers, language, ceremonial uses, medicinal 
properties, or mystic meanings, of the vegetable world. 
Nowhere else, probably, is there so full or systematic a 
collection of similar matter within the covers of a single 
book. It is unnecessarily deficient in American allu- 
sions, and quickly shows the limitations of the libraries 
to which the compiler had access; but it is a pleasant 
volume for an hour of restful reading. (7}<5} inches, 
cloth, pp. vii, 328. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


In the dearth of good poetry, of late, some. little 
interest may justly be felt in A Book of Verses, by W. E. 
Henley, a young Scotch writer; who displays both 
thought and lyrical skill. That part of his pretty vol- 
ume which is devoted to poems written in hospital is 
the most original and valuable; the author actually 
succeeds in the novel and difficult task of using as 
poetical material his experiences while undergoing 
an operation, accompanied, of course, by the use of 
anesthetics. There is a legitimate fascination in litera- 
ture about the border lands of the weird or the appalling 
in thought or experience; and the intensely subjective 
autobiography entitled “In Hospital: Rhymes and 
Rhythms,” despite some eccentricities and ruggedness, 
is minor poetry of higher than average ability, though of 
little spiritual force or high manliness. (7<4} inches, 
boards, pp. xi, 167.. London: David Nutt; New York: 
Scribner and Welford. Price, $1.25.) 


Dr. J. Liewellyn Davies’s Lessons of Hope: Readings 


name of a similar and earlier American collection en- 
titled Faith and Action. The former is the handsomer 
book; the latter is the moré directly helpful, and has 
the advantage of an introduction by Phillips Brooks. 
But Dr. Davies’s collection, though the excerpts have 
not always been wisely made, and though some of their 
added titles are needlessly stiff, contains much spiritual 
counsel from that serioug preacher of Christian aspira- 
tion to whom Tennyson wrote, “ Your presence will be 
sun in winter.” (7}<5} inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 248. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, $1.50.) 





A harmless, tolerably agreeable, and beautifully 
printed, essay in the department of literature of which 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations is a commanding 
example, is An Author’s Lore, being supposititious letters 
written in reply to Prosper Merimee’s well-known Lettres 
a une Inconnue. The idea is better than the execution; 
these epistles seem flat and thin in comparison with 
Merimee’s brilliant characterizations and witty allusions. 
There is more genius in a couple of his pages than*in 
this whole book,—in which, by the way, the letters do 
not always fit into their proper place in theseries. The 
author’s epilogue is a mistake, as far as attempted veri- 
similitude is concerned. (7}<5} inches, cloth, pp. 339. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the most valuable of rhetorical exercises is the 
habitual correction, by the student, in and out of the 
class-room, of examples of incorrect and infelicitous 
English. A.8. Hill’s Rhetoric, though defective in its 
analysis of various kinds of composition, is so rich in its 
illustrations of good and bad expression that it has 
been a successful book from its first issue. Another 
volume which, on the same ground, deserves its public 
favor, is the Rhetorical Praxis of Professor Henry N.' 
Day of New Haven, of which a thoroughly revised 
edition has just appeared (New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, and Company. Introduction price, $1.00). The 
author follows, in its pages, the only sound method, as 
every teacher of rhetoric ought to know from experience; 
namely, that of passing from intellectual purpose to 
clear thinking, from thinking to straightforward expres- 
sion, and from forcible expression to adornments of style 
last, and, in one sense, least of all. 


Every careful American worker among books—whether 
librarian, editor, author, or special reader—is very likely 
to avail himself, pretty constantly, of some one or more 
of the valuable bibliographical helps issued from the 


office of The Publishers’ Weekly, New York. The jour- } 


nal thus named is an indispensable finding list of cur- 
rent issues, week by week; and The Literary News (a 
popular monthly guide for readers), The Library Jour- 
nal (for librarians), the great American Catalogue and 
its annual supplement, and The Publishers’ Trade-List 
Annual (catalogues alphabetically bound together in a 
huge volume, with appropriate supplementary matter) 
are monuments to the patient fidelity of indefatigable 
workers, The last-named volume for 1889 is just out 
(price, two dollars); and as usual, if aided by a reasonably 
good memory, is really more serviceable for current use 
than the great American Catalogue of books in print up 


to 1884,—one of the three fifteen-dollar volumes of | 


which, indeed, is no longer obtainable. 

The recent formation of an American dialect society, 
which seeks to collect, study, and make available for 
reference, as many varieties of provincial speech as may 
be gathered in this country, is a laudable enterprise, 
from which much’is to be hoped. In point of fact, the 
dialects in our vast domain are fewer and less im- 
portant than in the small British isles; and, furthermore, 
they are rapidly coalescing with the common speech. 
The English of a Nantucketer who has never set foot on 
the mainland, on a steamboat, or even on the little 
island railroad, differs but slightly from that of a Bos- 
tonian of similar social position; and this statement can 
readily be paralleled elsewhere, from Eastport to San 
Francisco. But the study of our dialects, such as they 
are, will tend toward the happy result of their extinction. 
A dialect is so quaint that some persons conceive.for it 
a foolish and poetic admiration, not perceiving that it is 
an injury to literature and a mark of insularity, pro- 
vincialism, and destitution of the riches of modern edu- 
cation and civilization. The American Dialect Society, 
however, may well be interested in such new books as 
Mr. John Nicholson’s Folk Speech of East Yorkshire, 
a valuable and entertaining collection of word-lists, 





from the Works of F. D. Maurice, at once suggests the 


phrases, figurative proverbs, stories, etc., industriously 


_of Federal Government. 





> So 
gathered in an interesting region, among a characterigti, _ 


folk. Such books as this are wholesome reading for the 4 
“friend of humanity” as well as the lexicographer or 
the linguist. (7354 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 110, London: - 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Company. Price, 3s. 6d.) 


Several of our leading colleges are by no means ¢op. 
tent with the work of undergraduate, graduate, or pro. 
fessional instruction, but strive more and more to make 
themselves centers of scholarly investigation, and of 
economic, philological, historical, or other service to the 
country at large. The Johns Hopkins University pub. 
lications, the Harvard library bulletins, some pamphlets 
irregularly issued by the University of California, ang 
similar series elsewhere, are wholesome signs of the 
extent and value of this work. The University of Penp. 
sylvania, in its quickened and broadened labors of the 
past few years, naturally keeps abreast of American 
scholarship, as regards both investigation and publi- 
cation; and its teachers perceive clearly that a college 
of to-day must produce printed matter for the general 
public, as well as send out well-instructed students, 
The Political Economy and Public Land Series of the 
publications of this University, issued substantially uni- 
form with the Johns Hopkins historical series, has reached 
its fourth number, in which Professor Simon N. Patten 
discusses The Consumption of Wealth, or the develop. 
ment of the needs and pleasures of civilizing man, as 
regards the food-supply, physical and esthetic pleasures, 
patriotism, and domestic affection, etc. His very broad 
review of the past and summary of present conditions 
cannot briefly be characterized here; but his earnest state- 
ment, that “improved production will, in the end, cure its 
own evils,” is worth repeating as an economic maxim to 
bestudied or accepted, as the individual student may elect, 
Previous numbers of this series have been: 1. Wharton 
School [of the University of Pennsylvania] Annals of 
Political Science; 2. The Anti-Rent Agitation in New 
York; 3. Ground-Rents in Philadelphia. Future num- 
bers will discuss The Constitution of the German Empire, 
Building Associations, and certain details or elements 
The usual price of the pam- 
phiets is fifty cents. 


~Consul-General Dr. P. Schroeder of Beyroot, in the 
last number of the Journal of the German Palestine 
Society, gives a list of the number of papers and period- 
icals published in Syria and Mesopotamia. From this 
it appears that the press is there, as.elsewhere, a power 
in the land. The number (nineteen in all) and the char- 
acter of the journals will probably surprise those who 
have not kept track of Western influence and enterprise 
in Oriental lands. At Beyroot, the Hterary and educa- 
tional headquarters of Syria, no fewer than eight secular 
papers are published; namely, “ The Beyroot,” a new 
official organ, in Turkish and Arabic, weekly ; “The Gar- 
den of News,” an old official organ, in its thirty-second 
year, Arabic and French, weekly; “The Muhammadan 
Beyroot,” in its third year, Arabic, semi-weekly; ‘‘ The 
Tongue of the Present,” a Christian journal in its second 
year, semi-weekly, Arabic; “ Fruits of the Sciences,” a 
Muhammadan journal in its fifteenth year, weekly, 
Arabic; ‘The Messenger,” the organ of the Jesuits, and 
printed in their college, in its twentieth year, weekly, 
Arabic; “The Advance,” organ of the Greek orthodox 
party, in its sixteenth year, weekly, Arabic; “The Lan- 
tern,” organ of the Maronites, in its tenth year, weekly, 
Arabic: The following four non-secular, literary, or 
religious journals are issued at Beyroot, six others having 
suspended publication in recent years: “‘ The Pleasure,” 
a literary monthly in its fourth year, Arabic; “The 
Gift,” a belles lettres journal, in its seventh year, weekly, 
Arabic; “The Weekly Paper,” literary and political, 
with illustrations, printed by the American Mission 
House, Arabic; “The Shining Morning Star,” from the 
same concern, in its tenth year, a paper for Sunday- 
schools, monthly, Arabic. At Damascus, the Surija; a 
Turkish and Arabic /official paper for the province of 
Syria, is published every Thursday; at Aleppo a similar 
journal for that province, with the name Frat (= Eu- 
phrates). In Jerusalem, two Jewish papers are pub- 
lished in Hebrew, both weeklies, the Hassebi, or “Ga- 
zelle,” representing the more advanced Judaism, and 
supporting the Rothschild Jewish colonies in Palestine, 
and the Chabasselet, the organ of the orthodox Jews. 
The former is in its tenth year, the latter somewhat 
older. “The Tigris,” the Turkish and Arabic weekly 
that appears in Baghdad, is the official organ for that 
province, while “The River Seikan,” a Turkish weekly, 
issued at Adana, occupies the same position for its 
province, and the Dijarbekr, a Turkish weekly, for the 





province of the same name, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
vqulur edition this week for subscribers is 
36 000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1. 00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agr’ eeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for ayear, or auniform amount of space, 

weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 

may choose, 80 far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a brain and 
nerve food, for lecturers, teachers, students, 
clergymen, lawyers, and brain-workers gen- 
erally. 





For coughs, sore-throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold everywhere, 25 cents. 





The New York Fashion Bazar 
THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Tur OcTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


The Most Complete Periodical for Dress- 
makers in the World, 


AND 


The Most Popular Fashion Magazine for Mothers and 
Heads of Families. 














THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
A Magnificent Chromo Supplement 
; OF 


Meissonier’s Great Painting, 


“FRIEDLAND: (807,” 


REPRESENTING 
Napoleon at the Zenith of His Glory at the 
Battle of Friedland. 


From the ip og icture now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of ew York, forgwhich $66,000 were 
paid at the famous Stewart sale, 





Now i is the time to subscribe! 
Price, $3.00 a@ year. 


The following premiums in CASH will be ebiens to 
parties sending us subser'ptions: 


For Five subsoribers, one year, at $3.00 ® to 














we will giv: 3.75, 
For Ten subscr bers, one year... - 1660, 
enty 15.00. 

* Taig:  “ fy 22.50, 
“ Forty = ~ 30.00, 
“ Fifty “ “ 37.00, 
“ One Hundred subscribers, one year. 75.00, 
- “Thousand .. 750.00, 


And for larger numbers in proportion. 


Letter, or Check, an 
Address GEORGE MUNRO, 
MUNRO’S PUBLISHING Hovuss, 


P. O. Box 3751. 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 





sar 122 THOUSAND. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By Epwarp BELLAMY. A story which 
describes a possible Golden Age just 
before us. It has excited a wider and 
deeper interest than any book since 
“UncLE Tom’s Casin.” Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price ($1.00, hand- 
somely bound in cloth; 50 cents in 
paper) by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 

4 PaRK STREET, Boston, MAss. 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
GATHERED GEMS. : seeiett, 


full history of his life. 725 ottavo ne es ; 
alf inues' a, 





filustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50; 


sent ~ mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 50 
cents for Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 


J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 
57 Rose wrest. NEW YORK, 








French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can. by ten weeks’ araay, master either of these Lan- 
E'S oumietonsiy: fee eerie y and business cme EneCrL: 
ROSE L's celebrated MEISTERSCH- 

AFT BY TEM foe $5.00 for books of each language 
pions zie ofanswers to questions, and covrention of 
Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms 

teachers. Latin, Pat. » just published, price, 50 cents, 


Eade ee bed 











“OXFORD” 
achers’ Bib 
ji NELSON & SONS, 33 East ith ss. N. Y. 


Thelargest cireulation ofan: 
400, 000 g: piocicas in the world. The 





15 ae msi Octavo Volumes. 


the object of its publication. 


statistics. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA was ubllshed 4 fut years ago, to 
furnish a complete, comprehensive, ready reference cyclopedia, at the lowest cost 
consistent with good paper, good type, good binding, and good editing. 


No other cyclopedia approaching it in size is sold at so low a price. 

volumes, with 50,000 titles, and is able to meet all requirements. 

No other cyclopedia to-day so generally contains the latest information and 

Yet its cost is moderate, and terms of payment easy. | 
Salesmen wanted. Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 

DODD, MEAD, AND COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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It has 15 





WANTING THE 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS, 


By Drs. LOWRY & DOANE. fT 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


UNDAY-SCHOOLS 


ec. BRIGHT ARRAY 


(Just Issued, New Hymns and Tunes Unequalied. 
Price, $36 per 100 in Boards, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


81 er Street, 
CHICAGO. 





CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
SHINE FOR A DIME; 


OR, 


The Bootblack’s Christmas. 
Suitable for Sunday-school and 

Parlor entertainments. Simple, 
et beautiful and entertaining. 

New and very popular last year. 

Price 15 cts. per copy or 

$1.50 per dozen. 
BICHTER & SAUL, Publishers, 
Pine Grove, Pa, 


EW | DEPARTURE IN Ss. S.SONCS. 


book containing the work of ten of the best authors, 
“CHEAPEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 


"SONGS CELESTIAL. —H, P, Danks, 


4 Containing not only the best work of this favorite 
composer, but also contributions by the most eminent 
writers of Sunday-school musicin the country, making 
it the strongest book issued. 


Price, 20 cts. mailed: 815 per 100 copies. 
GEO. MOLINEUX, Pub., 10 E. 14th St.,N.Y.C. 


CHRISTMAS! Nos. 
GREETINGS | 1 & 2) oe iSitortainments 


Sample copiesi 6 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. s choide 


Recitations. Well bound. Price, 50 cents. 
R. R. MCUABE & CO., 68 Waba sh Aveuen, Chicago. 











Charming Programs 


es very 
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NTHEMS. _.__ H ERBERT’s ANTHEMS Is the title 
of the latest anthem book. Every 
piece is bright and pretty. Adapted to chorus 
tg og pp., with full ofmen score. Returnable 
e,90c. Price, spor dos. , $9, by express, not prepaid. 

FIL MORE BROS., Cincinnati, O. 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 


TEM PERANCE < 7 TEMPERANCE 


No. XII) Readings. 
Original hyn hymns _ and 
music, Also, VIIL., Harvest 
Our Festival. 5c. @ach; 100 copies, $4. fam rniples free. 
Cong’1 8. 8. & Publishing ‘Society, Boston & hicago 


EFORE AN AUDIENCE: 
O* The Use of the Willin Public Speak- 
ing «. by Nathan Sheppard, is a book of greut 
value to young speakers, ‘it knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutio::ists.”"— New York Evangeli:t. “ It 

is familiar, racy, and profoundiy philosophical.” — 

foseph T. Duryea, D.D. “ Itisof real value.’’— National 
Baptist. It iksanaorademmaen 12mo. cloth. Price, 
75 cents, po-tage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pus- 

LISHERS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
- 4 pornig eden Psmasop asl Send le. stamp 
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Clearing House, 
No. 65 Duane Street. 
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WARD & DRUMMOND, — 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


71l BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reduced to 6O0cts. 


‘We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have ,been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice. McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song. Case & McGranahan, 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era, F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Koot. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams, 

Realm of Song: G. F. Root. 

Seng Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 





Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH GO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 
— NEw :— 


The Feast of Thanksgiving. 


By E. E. Hewitt and J..R. Sweney. 
A Sunday-school programme of Music, Readin, 
etc., for Harvest. Price, 5c, ; 50c. per dozen by mail. 


J OHN J . HOOD, enigis Aree Sty 


Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


The Harvest Festival. Tiankogivingsnd Har 


vest Home, consisting of Original Songs and Rec 

tons for Pet and small! children, by Bh oats Brown 
and J. H. Fi ——. Price, 5c y sbospesd; 
$4 per , not id. Fillmore ody ora Race 
Sidcinnatt, 0. ar & Drummond ii inladene ? N. Y 

















TAUGHT. Soon Estat 
ge eu enter seems 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of 1 hada 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 











for che Wunday Bebool, fe. Ine 


ReaplllGZs ig, G0 yor bor eS 


per 100. J.H Kurzenknabe &Son:s, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best Best hymns and tunes for: ehurch worship. 





- GHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora a ad copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthem: 
THE JOH CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 








49) now ready. Send for one; 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY § also for samples of the 
Select List of Books Lothrop Magezines. 
OE one, 5c. ; lic. for the four. 
OTH! ROP Co., Boston, 


_T.Y. CROWELL & CO., © 





LHotsekee eure fice 


soar Sith 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





OYAL ANTHEMS. CA a 
Price gl0sd perdee: aamplecopy.él: Speohnen 
pages free. ; W.WweWw YHITNEY, Publi inher, Toledo, 0. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


las Bennett's School : qnd Kinde 

YA will reopen, at 2105 Spruce Street, October 1 

A Home and Sehool for Twelve Boys. Pri- 

oom , Industrial, Com o rejal, Collegiate. Ment- 
clair, N. J. Box 31. "Rev, WM. A. NEWBOLD, 


JP CoENt to clergymen’s daughters, of twenty- 
ohh. cent from ali regular expenses, at MT, 
CaRRoLi(Il.)SEMINARY. “Oreads''/ree. Send forone. 


BETHLEHEM, PA, BISHOPTHORPE. A 


Boarding-School for 
year. Academic fee. If desired, 
pupils prepares or college, F. I. WausH, Principal, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


run be Se iculars 
nm Wonn 
___3884 ‘Thestuue hinent, Philadelphia, 


— T= CcUTI 
Boneat AR. TE ,ocur \ON..o wm. 
if to progressive students. All interested 

H receive ‘aiuable information Free, 
addressing E. TOURIER, Boston, Mass, 


TYPE-WRITING 
SHORTHAN PHONOGRAP 
3,000 peveeeten employed. Free trial. Competent a 
three months. Ha f course, 6 lessons, 10 cents. 
phiets free. Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St, St. Phita, 


HORT-HAND : Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU CG BE tor sett instruction 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
E PRONOGRAPAIC INSTITUT, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


PENNSYLVANIA 222" 
ACADEMY. 
Chester, Pa. 28th ‘i ear opens Soprerales 3. 
A MILITARY CO Gk, 
CouRsESsIN CIVIL ENGINE BERING, CHEMISTRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, ARIS 
Twonoverte ORGANIZED PREE PARATORY CouURSES, 
Circulars of Cot, CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 


CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, 
—TH HB 


Home Reading Course 


TwairTe Yrar— Roman History and Literature, 
Art, Physics, and Political Eoonomy, 


BO NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
Join the 150,000 now pursuing 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


an Address: JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: ‘* 4 
never saw worse stammerers than some you brou 
fo As and their cure was very rapidand truly won 

m willing to say thistoany one.” Can refer 10 

1. Wa attles, Publisherof The Sundav School Times. 

for soneu? F amphietto E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 

Institute, N fith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah more, Newton Centre, For 
testimonials, address Mrs. . E. THoRPs£, Newton 
Centre, Mass, 





nepen 





























PRACTICABLE LESSON 


OIL CO aie PAINTING. 


SELF- ANSTRUGTIVE.) 

cnnhuniee Siz Studies, with full Direc. 

tions for Painting 
The instructions include what would, require from 

twelve to eighteen le from 
Price, only one dollar. Sent by inal, post yield, 
S$. W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple Place, Boston. 

Mention The Sunday School Times, 


$9 VS $1 Rose and Thorn, By Katharine 
‘ fe ny RY Secon tne 

PILGRIM aA of Livry. By M. R. House- 

PRIZE SER ERIES. os r, A Knot of Blue. 


Nell. By Pale Weaver. How He Made His Fortuna 
By Julia A. W. De Witt. The best set of 8. 8. library 
books published. The set,6 vols., $9. Discount to Sunday- 
schools. Cong’!8.8. and Pub, Soc., Boston and Chicago. 


AVE ag E sent 20 cents for Rt ty BOOKS OF 

THE BIBLE ANALY by reper 
Schultze, or 90 cents for THE UNITY © 
TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY AND 
LUTION, by Dr. Hark? Both tog ether, $1. oon t- 
paid. H. T. FRUEA OFF, Easton pee 


BOFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 

100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 

for four months’ trial subscription to the Amertoan 

Agricultwrist, See large adv. in previous issue, AMERE 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


<3 | Write 0. R. NIVER PUBLISHING CO., 
== | Locck rexr Ws YY ay CATA- 
u Sam: 
package, fifty new cards. 25 : conm ™ 
ein F LIST OF SUNDA Y¥-SCHOOL 
ard Cards and tickets. All 
Eeeented this Yall, Entirely new de- 
we. Send for it. GoopENoUeH & 
Lom Co., 122 Nassau St., N. b 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 
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THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
iin Strest. Boston. 








ANTED at once, everywhere, a representative 
Ge net. Profitable business, Libe 


é Boston Bond, 
per representing over 250 
save you timeand trouble. Use La ag Pe 


Ifso, and desire fashionable 

writing-paper at reasonabie 

rices, ask your stationer for 

oston Linen, 

= complete samples of 
Dares YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 





Pa All time necessary. Special inducements 
ay ed until Dec. s Give references. B. D- 
ABD & CO., Pubs., Baltimore, Md. 


If he does not keep them, 

o* 4 ” - 

E i ) . CoO., 49-51 Frank: 
USEN BLL, 4g’t, 478, 


or Bunker Hill Linen. - 
Pastagets 16 peri, | Srtceles uss se teks 
Ge soWans San oily Taste eas 
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‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


OWE COPY, ONE VAT, ........0.0sserrecsessesserroecreesee one $1.50 
One copy, five years, one payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, one payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
60 cents each. 

The pa; ers for aclub may be ordered sent partly 

CF) indfvidual midresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

ackage to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired; but no package of less than ffve copies can thus 

sent. 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

oo! get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten capies paid for in aclub of either 
character. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
tine as the papers may be required. 

ubseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription fs renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the opty ped by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The ~ 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
erefore be made early. 

ops gh copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
BABY ’S 


>) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
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wh (iiticura Soap. 
‘ R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
reventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
Siseaves becoming chronic, CuTicURA MEDICATED 
ToiLet Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus¢furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. «Prepared _by the 
Porrer DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
Pi prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


To perfect. a cure, you must remove the cause. 
WINCHESTER'S iH YPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
anpd SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Cousumption,. For Coughs, Bronchitis 
Weak Eanes, Night Sweéais, and all Throat 
Diseases, it isan ane roan’? Sold by drug- 
ists. $1 per bottle, Recommend 4 physicians. 
Bena for circular. WINCHESTER & 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York, 


BLAIR’S 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 
The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
‘venientsize and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted. 


25 CENTS BY MAIL, 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Does it hurt 


the Clothes ? 


NY. We hear that some woman said of 


> Pearline—«it’s the greatest thing 1 ever saw for 
A easy washing and cleaning, in 


fact it does so much I’m afraid 
of it.” She recalls the old say- 
ing, “‘too good to be true.” 


How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is due 
to anything but won- 
derful merit. 

How absurd to suppose 
Vy. that millions of women 
woulduse PEARLINE 
year after year if it hurt 
the hands or clothing. 

How absurd to suppose 
that any saneman would 


risk a fortune in advertising an 


article which would not stand the 
most severe (and women are critical) tests. 


That’s just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 
work—quality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 


tear—economy—test it any way you will—dxé fes¢ zt. 


firid PEARLINE irresistible. 


You'll 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


Be \ V ar . which they claim to be Pearline, or “‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—the are not, and besides are dangerous. 
r 


anufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








free. Central kx panded 





BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOW 


For only 20 eents we will send FREE BY MAIL 
7 ELEGANT NEW BULBS {ci diceren D togetie 
(all t) th- 

Soe ree ntaloree and GUIDE te BULB 
CULTURE. Svery one of these Bulbs is a gem of rare 
beauty and sure to bloom weil Guin ter. Our 
Piiaicere is acomplete book of HARDY BULBS and 
yn for winter and ey spring bloo: . We 
offer the best Hyacintha, Tull Crocus, Narcissus, 
dates, Severo Alter ae Rig SOY EL Fie 
hever before offered TRY OUR TRODUCTION 
COLLECTION, 80.winter or spring blooming Bulbs 
for only 7% sents. by id. Any one can have 
gay flowers in the house during winter or inthe en 
as soon as snow melts atsmallcost. CATALOGUE TELLS 
4LL ABOUT THEM. Addrees 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, WW. Y. 


’ FARM’ & No farmer can 
URPEE'S aOR, 11689 send Sor 


by mail. B La ertal List oj Novelties free to 
any address. W. Artes Bunrre & Oo. Philadelpbia, 


IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
co... West Grove, Pa. 











LL needing Fences, Gates, Arbors, W indowGuards, 

‘Trellises, ete. write for our illus, price list, mailed 

tal Co., Pitt»- 

burah. N W. Expanded M-iai Co., Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutetl re and 
ét is ook 6 ‘ 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
} and is therefore far more economical, 
h 











lesa than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
BILY DIGESTED, and adniirably edapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ST Perforated 
Sahy Me enCeoTen Saas 
DR e 





are 
unequaled. BOYC BROTHERS, 
Ph elphia,SoleAg’tsU nited States. 








ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








TOOLS Sees 













 ASMILK, 
Bo disguised that thé most 
delicatestomach can take it. 
Remarkable as a 
js FLESH PRODUCER. 
' Persons gain rapidly 
scorns RHUL 10N 


by Physicians to be the FINEST 





CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Au Druearsts. Soott & Bowne, New York. 








PANELED 


METAL CEILINGS 


Of Fine Corrugated, Twilled, and Embossed Iron, 


IN DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR 


Churches, Stores, Schools, and Residences, 


Handsome, Durable, Fire-Proof. 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
Easily applied in old buildings without re- 


moving the plaster. Send diagram and meas- 
ures for an estimate. Send for circular. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
MANUFACTURER, 
18 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 





BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. . 


FoR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








The best ior churches, stores, or residences. send for 
THROP, 18 Rose STREET, NEw YORK. 








r A FORTUNE to wideawake 
COIN who have snouey oginee before iis, ant 
ps lectors’ 


Eine, Bulletin, Camnietdage, tax 


acknowledged 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of - 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


circular. Give measures for anestimate. H.S, NOR- 


—_—_ 
ee 


WORTH REPEATING 


BIRD OF THE BROKEN WING 


{Ida Whipple Benham, in The Independent, ] 





Hurt beyond skill to 
How hast thou heart to sin 
When Heaven is thus unkind? 


Bird of the broken wing, 
ind, 


Wo for my ruined flight! 
Joy for my heart of song! 
I sing for the song’s delight— 
And Heaven hath done no wrong! 





THE LAKE OF FIRE IN THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


(By Edward Clifford, in The Nineteenth Century.) 


On Monday morning I rode up to 
Kilauea. All down the mountain lie 
coils of hardened lava; sometimes grown 
over with vegetation, and sometimes with 
enormous cracks and rents. Two years 
ago, there was a niost terrific earthquake 
here, and the lava flowed down to the seg 
in ariver.... 

It is a long, slow ride up the mountains, 
but when one reaches the highest eleva- 
tion the view is sufficiently surprising, 
The traveler finds himself on a curious 
| green plain, from which many tufts of 

white smoke are rising. It looks as if 
weeds were being burned,—but no, it is 
the steam coming out of cracks in the 
ground; and when he goes up to the place, 
he finds it both hot and wet, and crowds 
of lucky ferns grow there as thickly as 
possible. In the middle of this plain is 
the crater of Kilauea, which consists of a 
barren waste of lava, surrounded by pre- 
cipices, about nine miles in circumference, 
and having in its centre a black, burning 
mountain, from which continually ascends 
a volume of white smoke. By night, this 
smoke is illuminated, and about a dozen 
fiery furnaces are seen. 

There is a zigzag path down the preci- 
pice, which is clothed with tropical vege- 
tation, The feyasand mosses are wondertul, 
and everywhere grow the scarlet and yellow 
ohelo berries, which are in season each 
month of the year, and which taste some 
thing like whortleberries. 

At the bottom of the precipice the 
vegetation ceases suddenly, and the most 
absolutely abandoned place is reached. 
What looked a flat plain from the top, is 
now discovered to be a wilderness of 
monstrous blackish lava, all solid, but in 
every conceivable form of mud wave and 
mud flow; often it is twisted into coils 
exactly like rope, and there are great 
regions where it seems as if some intelli- 
gence had been at work to shape it into 
tens of thousands of huge crocodiles and 
serpents and unnamable beasts. These 
horrors must be seen to be believed in. 
They often look . positively wicked. In 
some parts the sulphur has its way, and 
the lava erections are bright lemon-color. 
One place is like a ruined tower, with a 
red-hot oven half-way up it, and a perpe- 
tual squilching and hissing and fizzing 
going on. Generally the lava is blackish- 
grey in color; sometimes it is iridescent, 
sometimes it has a sheen, like black satin, 
and glitters brightly in the sun. 

A great deal of it is as hard as stone, 
but sometimes it is brittle, and is spread 
out in thin folds like drapery. Under a 
man’s weight it breaks with a scrunch, 
and down he goes,—perhaps for five inches 
only, perhaps for five feet. It is best to 
follow closely in the guide’s footsteps. 
There are three miles of lava to be walked 
over, before one reaches the black peaks 
of the smoking mountain. The ground 
is often rent with wide, deep cracks, and 
in some-places I found that it was red-hot 
only eight inches below the sole of-my 
foot. Sometimes the crust has heaved 
and broken; underit isa hollow, and then 
more lavg undegneath. The ground is 
often almost burning hot. Somehow it is 
not as horrible as one would expect,—the 
sun is 80 brilliant, the air is so good, and 
the guide is so cool. 

By and by, a very big, dreadful crack 
has to be jumped across,—a horrid place 
to look down into,—and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards the lake of fire is visible 
and close at hand; and sensible people 
who are not silly and frightened, climb 
down and stand at its edge, shading their 
faces and eyes from the burning heat. 

It is round, like a cup, and is about three 
hundred feet in diameter (as largé as a 
small circus). Its rim is about ten feet 
high, and it is full of boiling lava. The 
lava is as liquid as thick soup, and of a 
bluish-grey color, with occasional greenish 
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tints, It keeps simmering and heaving, 
and then it breaks in all directions into 
most lovely vermilion cracks, changing 
jnto violet, and then into dead grey. 

Nearly all round the edge it shows 
scarlet, and tosses up waves which are 
not unlike the waves of the sea, only they 
are red-hot, and the a cited is the color of 
coral or of blood. bove them there is 
often a beautiful lilac or violet effect. This 
yiolet atmosphere of the fire is one of the 
joveliest of the phenomena. 

Sometimes the edge of the volcano gets 
undermined with its fiery caves, and top- 
ples over with a crash; and all the time a 
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The excellence and durability 
of our Instruments was 
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FAMILIES, 


ve their 
rofits 


ORGANS 


$35.00 to $500. 


Local Agents 
and Dealers 
must sell you an 
inferior IKnetrument 
or charge you double 
what we ask. 


BZAUTIFUL AND COMPLETE OUT- 
T SENT WITH EACH INSTRUMENT 































PIANOS| 


estap.1es0. CATALOGUES FREE. 


INGOR. 1877. 












$150 to $1500. 








THE MARCHAL & ©MITH PIANO CO. 
235 East 2ist Street 





New York. 








roaring sound goes on, like the roaring of 

e sea. ; 
raat now, as one watches, one suddenly 
sees a scarlet fountain beginning to play 
in the middle of the lake. At first it is 
about two feet high, with golden spray, 
then it gets wilder and larger and more 
tumultuous, Coasting itself up into the air 
with a beautiful kind of sportiveness,— 
great twistings of fiery liquid are springing 
high into the air, like serpents and griffins. 
It really is exquisite, and almost indescrib- 
able. I visited the volcano six times, and 
generally saw some of these fire fountains; 
and the roaring, tossing waves at the edge 
of the voleano never ceased. 

Sometimes a thin blue flame broke 
through the cracks, or roared up through 
achimney at theside. Al] round the lake 
is a deposit of “ Pele’s hair,” a dun-colored 
glassy thread, that sticks into one’s hand 
with numberless little points. ._In some 

laces it lies so thick that it is like a 
blanket of disagreeable tawny fur. 

It. is necessary to look out for a sudden 
change of wind at Kilauea. I had-almost 
4 run one day to escape being stifled with 
fumes of sulphur. I picked up a lovely 
scarlet honey-bird, which had rashly flown 
that-way and met a sulphurous death. 

My last view of the volcano was at night, 
when its color was nearly that of a prim- 
rose. Enormous waves, and fountains-of 
fire, were playing and tossing up wreaths 
of spray, which sometimes fell almost at 
my feet, and lay like red-hot snakes till 
they: cooled into pitchiness. 

While I was there, the sky at evening 
was generally very green, and peculiarly 
lovely in contrast with the orange of the 
fre. Lhe calm, nearly level, outline of 
the distant mountain. (Mona Loa), and 
the young, tender moon, made a delightful 
relief from the fiery terrors in front of me. 

I left Kilauea, feeling that I had seen 
one of the most wonderful sights that the 
world contains; and I had learned the les- 
son that even a lake of fire can be beautiful. 


AGENTS WANTED 
DAISY 


Pillow Sham Holder 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 
“RICE? DAY 



















MY STORY OF THE WAR 
By Mary A. F THE WAR 

Her own Narrative of “FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 


No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless interest and vofous pa - it sella at 








sight to all. The ‘* booming” book to make money on now 

and for the holidays. No competition. 700 

splendid Steel Plates, and old Battle-Flags in twenty 

colors. Gilet thousand. 075,000 more Agents Wanted— 

Men and Women. Distance ne hindrance,: for we Pay 
hts and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

, & D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
MAGIC and STEREOPTICONS for 

® Public 


xhibitions and for 


LANTERNS liswrcins'eroc abies," 
P 


rotitable business for : 
i 


man 7 small eapttel. Bat epparetus, new views. 
OCK, Vea, A ex ence . & . 
GEO. H PIERCE. 140 8 11th St.. Philadelohia. Ps 





DO YOU SEE THIS: 


WANT tohear oniy from consihhje men and women 
that are tired of us, tive, Non-Sensical adver- 
tisemente, offering muacn for nothing. That are willy 
0 do oy, honest work for Uberai nay. (Not dings 
Addréss FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 483 Canal 8t., N.Y, 


IBERAL SALARY ong BESS SES S 





co aus omer for 

. Agents tosell books on our plan Salary not ~e 
tionalon sales. %745 to 8300 per month can be made, 
here, Full Be ecules will surprise 
STON & OO., Philada. or Chicago. 


- 9@ New Book Now Ready. 
FRANCES C. \WILLARD’S 327, Dest Yom, Bonar 
Years. Autobiography and history of W, C. T.U. 6,000 
sold before issued ; 100,000 guaranteed. Big Money for 
solicitors. ‘or libe terms and te address 
H.J.SMITE & CO., Phila. Agents Wanted. 
to sell ** The Christian’s 


AGENTS Roselle heartily @rarial Tears 
endorsed by a 1 denominssious.” Special Terms. 
T. T. Tasker. Sr,, Pub'r, 921 Arch St., Phila, 


THE COMMON SENSE BRCO™ NotpEn 


is the best in the world. 
Holdsa broom eitherendup, Keepsa wet broom irom 
rotting. Sample mail@d on receipt of 15 ets. Address, 

ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


also, without comr 
yon, JOHN CO. WI 
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rhage my “Au tnatiwment with 
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pibitions « Lectures PAY Véews makes 4 
aplendid Holiday rig event. e are the la 
. If you wish to know how to order, how to condnet Parlor Entertain- 
re, or Public Exhibitions, etc., N 
send ue your name and address o 
(maming this paper), and we will mail you our 
STER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. City. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


sare ie chea “4 a vei ect a 
ni r eges, ools an unda 

Sch ols, Our assortment of Views, litwetrasiny 
ome Amusement and Parlor Entertain- 
nter- 


manufacturers and dealers, and stip to all 


sive (5) PARE BOOK FREE 











NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN \WOMENYAND CHILDREN » | 


A new: Fabric. for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. "A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 








BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO - 


‘FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHicaco Corset Co.. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


““fa00D SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 

















LUBURG Wena 
Ng 






Name goods desi: 
LUBURG MFG. CO, 
145 KN. Sihst., Phila., Pa 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 





undreds of Thousands in . 
Try One. Will give you Best Satisfaction. 








DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 








‘WANTED | 


$7,000 at 5 per cent per annum, 

for five years. 
te ne 
worth over $20,000. Address , 


Treasurer German Lutheran Church, 
ATCHISON, KANSAS, 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED OoRra- 
LINE CoRSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 








JUNIOR PRINTING OUTFIT. bOc. 
Junior. ‘Gon ry bedi 


types by which any name be ted has compelled us to 
ar me introduce the ‘ ior,” Contains a 4A font of metal-bodied 
A: rubber-faced type, nickeled type holder, bottle indelible ink 
nem (warranted not to wash out), ink peds and tweezers. Nothing 
rae sees cheap about this except the price. U. 8. Prnhavon taken. 
Eagle Stamp Works,New ven,Ct. 


“DO YOU WANT |°¢-2reariae arguces cost 
2) KEYSTONE WATCH 
dg ay oO tt 


Cc » 904 
UST ISSUED! 














RBomanism in Four Chap- 
e tern, with an open letter to Archbishop Ireland 
in reply to his strictures. By Rev. H. C. Mabie, D.D. 
Introduced by Pugplpin McCabe. Cloth,50c.; paper,25c. 
Agentswanted. T.J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


nts Wanted in every town, city, and county 
A’ n the United States and Canada, either gentie- 








As : a ” 
Ve INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 
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% Solid 
© Investment 
DevonshireSt. 


Securities, Boston. 
WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great ——- in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons Kast. All loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders,7 to ¥ per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


* G IN ALL BRANCHES. 
BSN Be ists oter/ahil oper con see 
RS 


entiols iol inlet SO: RAN BARS. 





Provi 








men or ladies. For valuable information and full par- 





$9. 15.A DAY esses ie Was 


ticular:, address (enclosing 2-cent stamp), National 
Type Writer Co., Box 5159, Boston, 


THE KANSAS INVESTMENT C0, 


101 Devonshire Si., 


Topeka, Kansas. BOSTON, MASS. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 





Conservative Investment Securities. 


Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $60,000. 





DIRECTORS, 
WM, LLOYD GARRISON, 
josten, Mass. 
HON. JOSHUA G HALL, 
Dover, N. H., Ex-Mem. of Congress, Director Dover 
National Bank, 
LEWIS W, ANTHONY, 
mce, R. I., Greene, Anthony & Ce., Wholesale 
ealers in Boots and Shoes; Director Traders’ 
National Bank, 
ISAAC J. CARR, 
Gardiner, Me., President Gardiner National Bank, 
EDWIN A. SMITH, 
Providence, R. I., Cashier City National Bank. 
W. H. WINANTS, 
Kansas City, Mo., Casliter of Armour Bros. 
HON, N. C. McFARLAND. 
Topeka, Kansas, Ex-Commissioner General Land Office. 
odiae ee tAM SIMS, : , 
‘opeka, Kansas, President State Board of A ht 
” Vice-President First National i gre 4 
DR. REID ALEXANDER, : 
General Surgeon Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Railway. 
HERBERT E. BALL, Presipant, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE 'C. MORRELL, Vice-Presipent, 
Boston, Mass. 
BENNETT R. WHEELER, Secretary, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
SYLVANUS L, LEAVITT, Manacer City Derr. 
Topeka, Kansas, Director Kansas National Bank, 
G. J. WILMOT, Generat Examiner, 
Kansas City, Mo., Manager Kansas City Office. 
BYRON ROBERTS, Auprtor 
, Topeka, Kansas, Treasurer Shawnee County, Kansas. 
RANKIN MASON, AupitTor, 
Topeka, Kansas, Jones & Mason, Attorneys at Law, 
B. M. DAVIES, 
Topeka, Kansas, Vice-President Bank of Topeka. . :? 
HON. AEBERT H. HORTON, 4 
Topeka, Kansas Chief-Justice Supreme Court. ’ 
HON. SAMUEL T. HOWE, 
Topeka, Kansas, President Kansas National Bank ; 
Ex-Treasurer State of Kansas. ’ 
Te you aoe ane amount, large or small, fer which you are 
seekin, a safe investment gz 1erativ 
would Aime res enivenpond ant vec. erative interest, we 
Philadelphia office: 140 8. 4th St.; FE. A.& W.T. Bar- 
her, Managers. 


Banking Ca, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


E 





CASH CAPITAB Goo cccccccceceeen $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and P 
all other claimas........ ..............- 1,621.500.28 


Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 369,415.08 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916. 21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, Seoretary. ‘ 


JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, . 
Israel Morris, Joseph KF. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, Jr., +> 
Charies 5S. Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO. 


| Fea 
5 ENT. 


QUABTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


Fot & Seserintive amphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEUNARD, Gen, Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


“Mortgage and Debentur- Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 
EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. RUSTED, Kansas City, 
President. KANSAS, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
- For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown. Besta!l-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Fertadamed toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually ‘liberal terms. 
C, E, Simmons, id Com. C, & N. W. R’y, Chicago, I) 





























Best soll, climate, and location 
FARMS South. J. ¥. MAN CM A, Claremont 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
smiall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. 


Worry! 
se of 
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No. 33. 








ATTENTION! 


List of Departments. 


LKs, 
DEESsS Goo 
PRINTS, N Norions, 
PERFUMERY, 
PHOLSTERY, 
RTAINS, 
SHOES, 
MusLIN AND CAMBRIC 
UNDERWEAR, 
ereesno UNDERWEAR, 
Hoster 
MrLtiexny, 
SUITS aND CLOAKS, 
Boys’ CLoTHING 
Hats AND Caps, 


SILVERWARE, 
HOvSEFURNISHING, 
Wr WaRE, 


GLASSWARE, 

_ Bric-a-Brac, 
ART SQUARE CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


. LINENS, 
Pore. 
UMBRELLA! 
GENTS’ PURwsHiNe. 
BRONS, LACES, 
BROIDERIES, 
LeaTHER Goops, 
JEWELRY, RUCHING, 
TRIMMING, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Kip GLOVEs, 
CROCKERY AND CHINA, 
CANDIEs, 
Sopa WaTER, 
CRACKERS. 


Many lots of goods re- 
ceived daily not belong- 
. Ing to any special depart- 


A 





D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


OUR PURPOSE 


in rag he ho in The Sun- 
a Mg: imes is to 
rin Soke you the at- 
on ons we are offerin 
our customers here, an 
to place you on exactly 
the same footing as our 
friends in tuis city. 

You may never have 
heard of us, but we wish 
to be favorably known to 
you. Every GARMENT or 
ARTICLE represented WR 
KNOW to bethe VERY BEST 
of its kind in this market, 
and wehave anne them 
at prices from 10 to 20 _ 
cent, lower chen the sa: 


goods are being sold for a! alt 
around us. edo not ex- 

to be repaid the ex- 
pense of this advertise- 


ment b: selling you a sin- 
gie article or sacwent. OF 
even on a gene 
order: but we will tnd 
a profit when your friends, 
seeing the genuine merit 
of the goods, and the excel- 
lence of the values we are 
giving, send their orders 
also, and thus increase our 
ba rage an hundred-fold. 
suceeestal experi- 
eune of fifty-three years 
in business, our immense 
ay Oo! joors, each 
175 feet, and our es- 
tab) shed integrity, is the 
guarantee that your or- 
ders will be promptly and 
honestly filled. Samples 
sent through mail-order 
department on request. 


Price-lists and circulars 
issued monthly. pect- 
fully yours, 





Table Cloths & Napkins. 


These are lower prices than ever before 
quoted by us for the same reliable goods. 
Cloths. in new choice patterns, 


2 x2 yards, $1.65 each. 


2 x2} 

2 x3 4 
2x3} 
2ix2} 
24x3 
23x33“ 


# and } Napkins, to match Table Cloths, 
at $1.65 and $2.50 per dozen, respectively. 


‘Orders by mail carefully executed. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Ilith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


2.00 

2.50 “ 
3.00 “ 
3.00 “ 
3.50 “ 
4.00 “ 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 


on the bottom, are the 


MAIL & 


satiaiactority itied i 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


gles for DRY G@obDSs, from 
aha cor. 6th Ave. and 
tly and 


spdch petoen, are prom mind 


eharge, if order 





& CO., 


ow tpleng 


THE SUNDAY | SCHOOL TIMES. 











GOOD TAILORING, 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP, 
GOOD SERVICE, 

LOW PRICES. 





THE BEST $10.00 OVERCOAT W 
THE BEST $15.00 MEN’S SUITS 


THE BEST $6.00 YOUNG MEN’S 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Clergymen’s Fagen Pac 


Certain and sure satisfaction, for the money 
expended. On this platform we stand pre- 
eminently at the front. 


THE BEST $18.00 MEN’S OVERCOAT WE EVER SOLD. 
THE BEST $15.00 BLACK BEAVER OVERCOAT WE EVER SOLD. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 


E EVER HAD. 
WE EVER SOLD. 


TROUSERS. 


CHICACO. 


ket ready for orders to send. 





more dura 


Florence Silk Mittens. 





the brand “Florence” on one end. The pattern shown here is lined in back an 
wrist ee a with silk. They are perfect-fitting, and in cold climates are far 
and quite as elegant and fashionable asthe best of gloves. 
Sold by all \ garnthing dealers—who can be supplied by the . 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 23 and 25 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 


The engraving 
shows a late style 
of these goods. 

They are made 
of Genuine Flor- 
ence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the de- 
sign; all real Flor- 
ence Silk Mittens 
are sold one pair 
in @ box, bearin 





O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2st St., 


NEW YORK. 


OPENING. 


New Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
and DRESSES. 


that Plymou 


and Suits 

the sales ever known in 
the custom clothing business un- 
less they had wonderful merit? 


--~¥, 





DO YOU 
SUPPOSE 


WOULD 





receive unsolicited letters tes- 
worth if such 
praise was not deserved? 


Wa nadeal Gard to hoe nenee 


D0 






WE DAILY 





ORDERS 


URUEMS 


S150 to BEL; Overcoat’, tere 


It don’t know who we look in any commer- 
cial age , or write to any or business firm (ex« 
cept and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 


mp RETR 008. Woshingvon strech: 





@ur numerous Departments -are 
ready to shew the very latest 


Fall and Winter Novelties. 
Our catalogue is now ready, and will be 
sent, upon application, free of charge. 
Ladies, do not fail to send for one. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


MONG our many productions for 
the Fall season will be found a 
Carpet, which, for excellence of 
fabric, rich and beautiful color- 

ing, is destined to eclipse anything yet 
offered to parties making fine furnish- 
in 

The gocds to which we refer are 

Piush Carpets, with plain centers, 
heavy in texture, with wide and elab- 
orate borders of artistic designs. In- 
spection invited. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 





MANUFACTURERS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best voce go 
for taking out wrinkles and vagving at the knees. Fi 

6c, additional, if mention is made of this: peper, we 
will send fuli line of mn of custom Velothin, 
48-inch ta Fog full directions. BAW —— 
PANTS . 34 Hawley Street, Beston 


ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED | ® 


Every _shoe-dealer can sell you shoes containing 
Insu Hub Gore, ff you insist. If vour dealer won't 
supply you, we will, out of the 100,000 dealers selling 














Fp bas 285 Broadway, New ¥ 
943 Penn, Avenue, Washington, D, ¢ 72 
Adams St., Chicago, I11.; 9.4 Main St. Rich: 
mond, Va.; 225 K. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 

tio CanalS!., New Orleans. 194 Mont- 


gfield, 

Providence.R.1,; 

Old Register Building. New Haven, Conn, 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS “2:32 
$3. $4. S5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Honest. Fabrics of Years ago. 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You 
We Take your M r * 
‘the Pants. Three Profits 


We Make the Pants 


- and guarantee Deter Comments | than the same 
mone! 
We can readily do Gils becense of scouring 
the market for odd lots ee we buy the 
wool and convert it into = ce, and & tape measure 


Sam) 
sent free. We Tefer to Phiisda, 
Established 1825. DELAWARE ‘WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Cor. Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


* Ole: mfast +”? 
SHACK STOCKINGS. 
P. Ro: inson Co, Dye. 
Mowe Refunied if ‘they 
Stain the Feetor Fade, 
tas CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Cu. 
925 Broadway, New, York; 
2 West Mth St, 
109 State Street, Chicago: 
49 West Str- et, "Boston ; 
61 Euclid Av. Ke leveland, 0; 
251 Rece St., Cincir nati, O. 
a@ Send for price-list. 





MADE TO ORDER 














~ ROOM PLANS MAILED FREE. 
SEND ADDRES 

The Hotel Del 1 oy Coronado, “California, pos- 
sesses every requisite to render life’ enjoyable. I[fo- 
cated :n a mild, dry atmosphere, tempered by regular 
daily movements of the N. W. winds. Diseases can- 
not live, and hay-fever is unknown. Ar alysis shows 
the water to be perfectly pure and to have superior 
medicinal properties in kidney and bladder troubles, 
bg of among elderly people. Rates are from 
2 per day by the month. Transients, $3 per dav, and 
upwards, according to room. Add’ess for plans, 
James W. Cooper, 212 Clark Street, Chicage ; C. w. 
etree 19 Mills Building, New York; or E. 8. 
ABCOCK, JR., Manager Hotel Del Coronado. 








“si ORGANS 


bmg 3: F 













G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Tis powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold-in com ~yng with the multi. 
tude of low test, short vuew 6 alum or phosphate pow. 
ders, Sold only in cans. BakKING Powazr Co, 
106 Wall Street, N. 

















UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality ef Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


mOoORGAN Sis 


DETROIT. MICH. UW. 


CORNISH 























Great installment offer. Send for 
illustrated eet See Mailed free 
toany ye tg 
CORNISH & C 

Wathinaete, N. J. 








Fine Pi 
ors Bargain ins dine Pipoven of 


“RGA 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalo 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, 





~exgatandad 








ite for information to 
244 & bor South Seco x 1 St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


t Manametarers im the Country 
Pe SMALL & CO. - Boston, Mass. 











ORTERS | OF CHURCH PAmacrs.. 
& SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y. C! 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT T SUITS, 


27 SUDBUR 
Send Yor inno pele Big 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-l 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


° For co BROS. and all other uses, 
sisc OS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


year 
H. D. OS' 




























‘The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors 
Gas or Oil, give Ly 2 most panied 
softest cheapest dc est gurtnon 





Established 1857. 


os te iy 4 de a heap tenitations. 
S GRIN. csr Peart Sts Ne Ye 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction agoormatené, or nosale. Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 


logue furnished on 4) lication, 





McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest ¢ Grade ore Bells, 
AND Pals ua See OF CHES Moos! 








m, hame one in your locality, if vou will write us. 
UB GORE MAKERS, Boston. 


CHURCH WHEELER REFLECTOR CoO. 
Washingt mk Bho, paeaton, 36 ass, 
LIGHT) on ienleee 5c Grong th 





Send for Price and 
Mention teas Baltinove, Md. 





The School Times intends to admit ad verteomente that 
Bunday enly adv nase 





be nee ype Should, however, an adverticenent of » party not in good standing be inadvertentiy inserted, 


A. ENE 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 















